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WILLIAM FIRMSTONE. 

The death of Mr. Witttam Firmstonz, manager of the Glendon Iron Works, 
is heartily mourned by a very large circle of friends. Mr. Firmstone was known 
to almost everybody in the iron business, and regarded by all with esteem and 
affection. The older of our ironmasters can look back on many years of harmo- 
nious co-operation with him, and recall how step by step they and he advanced 
through the wonderful series of improvements which during the last forty years 
have brought our blast furnace to its present degree of perfection. Younger 
men, on the other hand, can bear witness how freely Mr. FrrmsTone put at the 
disposal of his friends the fruits of his own extensive experience and judivious 
reflection ; with what genuine sympathy he watched the endeavors and encour- 
aged the ambition of the beginner ; and with what unfailing cordiality and bright 
good humor he extended to the visitor the. hospitality of his works and his 
house. 

Mr. FirMsToneE was born in England, in 1810, and coming to this country in 
1835, at once identified himself with the iron industry, first in the Hanging Rock 
region of Ohio and afterwards in Tennessee. But bis most important labors be- 
gan with his removal to the Lehigh Valley in 1842, and his experiments on the 
then new problem of smelting iron with anthracite coal. The record of these 
early beginnings of a great business will be found in a paper read by Mr. Finm- 
STONE before the Institute of Mining Engineers, published in the ENGINEERING 
anp Minine JournaL, December 12, 1874. 

The Glendon Company was formed in 1862, and Mr. FirmsTonE remained its 
superintendent to the day of his death, September 11, 1877. He leaves two 
sons, both following their father’s profession, and worthily bearing his name. 

Wit11am Firestone was widely known for two things above all others: the 
excellent quality of the Glendon iron and the fair and liberal treatment which 
workmen encountered at the Glendon Works. His work was thorough and his 
heart was warm. Could he have a better epitaph? Weare informed that before 





his death he made special request that no rich man should be among his pall- 
bearers ; and so, although many of the foremost representatives of wealth and 
commerce crowded to his funeral, it was upon the arms of the four workmen 
who had been tongest in his employ—men who had been at Glendon almost or 
quite from the beginning of the business, fifteen years ago—that his body was 
carried to burial. We notice in the resolutions passed by the Glendon men a 
phrase which sums up the relations which Mr. Frrmstone bore to them all—the 
phrase, *‘ our employer and friend.” 

Mr. FrrmstonE was one of the founders of the Institute of Mining Engineers, 
and always manifested a lively interest in its progress and success. His bright 
and genial face will be missed from its meetings hereafter. May his earnest and 
kindly spirit not wholly depart ! v 


THE DELAWARE & HUDSON CANAL COMPANY’S REPORT.—II. 
(Continued from page 200. ) 


The course of the ENGINEERING AND Minine Journat in making this review 
has been denounced in unmeasured terms by some of the officers of the Delaware 
& Hudson Canal Company. Its statements are declared to be willfully false, and 
its deductions infamous, etc. Overlooking the intemperance of the language 
used, we would suggest that the points of fact we raise are not to be answered by 
unsupported choleric denials or denunciations of the Journau. If this commit- 
tee hus made a difference of some fifteen millions of dollars (in an account of 
thirty-nine millions) in its valuation of the company’s property, as compared 
with the annual balance sheet presented to the stockholders in February last ; 
if it has greatly overestimated this value ; if it has even included more 
than two and a halt million dollars of other people’s property among its 
assets, then it is of the highest importance to the large number of investors in its 
securities to know the facts in the case. If our statements are incorrect, it should 
be easy to show it. 

The EnGinEERING AND MininG Journat will continue to discuss these subjects 
in its accustomed spirit of absolute independence and impartiality. In doing 
this, it gives the grounds for its conclusions, that each of its readers may judge 
tor himself as to their justice. We claim no infallibility in statement or judg- 
ment, but we use our best endeavors to ascertain ‘* bottom facts,” and, we need 
scarcely add, never make a statement that we believe to bein conflict with these, 
Neverticless, should any remark of ours do injustice to this or any other party 
whom we may criticise, we offer the use of our columns for orrection, and are 
ready to make the fullest amends possible. : 

The officers of the Delaware & Hudson Company take, however, broader 
grounds than mere denunciation of this particular Journat. They deny the 
right of any journal to discuss their reports or their manner of doing business. 
Their reports, they assert, are for actual, not prospective stockholders, and the 


public has no interest in them, and no right to questionthem. This we consider 


the most mischievous doctrine that can possibly govern the officers of a public 
corporation, and it has certainly been the fruitful cause of disappointment and 
loss to thousands who have invested their means in the securities of companies 
governed by it. ‘Tue stocks and bonds of the Delaware & Hudson Canal Company 
are offered daily to the public, and the reports of its officers are referred to as 
showing their intrinsic value. A sad experience has shown thousands of these 
confiding stockholders—a large number of whom are constant readers of the 
ENGINEERING AND Minina JournaL—that the representations and statements of 
these reports are not always confirmed by subsequent events, and these unfortu, 
nate investors, and the public generally, demand, as they have a perfect right to 
do, that the true condition and value of the assets of a company whose securities 
are publicly offered for sale shall be made public also. 

It is useless for the officers of this or any other public corporation to deny, at 
this late day, the right of the public to have this information, and when we find 
such startling discrepancies as appear in the valuation of this company’s prop- 
erty, where a single item—‘‘coal lands’”—standing on the books at less than 
seven millions, is estimated by a committee to be worth twelve and a half mil- 
lions, and by tke officers of the company to be worth at the very least twenty 
millions of dollars, there can be no doubt of the need of more light, for the 
stockholders either have been or are going to be deceived, according as they 
believe the one or the other of these reliable valuations of their property. 

Though we take this report of the Delaware & Hudson Canal Company as the sub- 
ject for analysis and criticism, our remarks are not intended to apply in a personal 
sense, for we bold the officers of the company personally in high esteem, and 
consider as worthy of the highest commendation many points in the management 
of the compeny. We have much pleasure in recognizing the really great ability 
which has directed its affairs for many years past, and can bear personal testi- 
mony to the intrinsic value of the company’s coal estate. It is the danger 
of the system of giving no specific detailed information in reports, the 
over-valuation of assets, and the limitless expansion of capital and indebtedness 
to which we call attention. We make no exclusive upplication of these remarks 
to this company, but offer them to ‘all whom it may concern.” 

That the effect of such discussions is to bring down the market value of stocks 
from the false elevation they had attained by ignorance of the facts and a too 
ready belief in the exaggerated valuations of interested and over-sanguine officers, 
we do not deny. But the ‘ wrecking,” as these gentlemen are pleased to call it, 
is not in bringing back these securities to their true value, but was in inducing 
the investment of capital at figures far beyond the intrinsic value of the property. 
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The fact is, the property of this company, like that of nearly every indi- 
vidual in the land, is not worth what it was in the old inflation times, and it is 
useless to try, even with the aid of a distinguished committee, to convince peo- 
ple that itis. Those who believe it, and invest their means on -this belief, are 
simply ‘‘ wrecking ” themselves financially. 

In examining the balance sheet of the company, given on page 200 of our last 
issue, we shall refer to but a few of the more important items, since these will 
suffice to show quite plainly the claracter of the features to which we would call 
attention. 

Canau.—This item the committee estimates atj $7,000,000, or nearly 10 per 
cent. more than it stands on the books of the company. This valuation is 
arrived at by assuming the canal capable of carrying 1,500,000 tons a year, at 
11¢ cents per ton per mile, and deducting operating expenses and freight to boat- 
men. The balance, assumed as the profits earned, is capitalized at 7 per cent., 
and gives the valuation as nearly seven and a balf millions ; but, in its libe- 
rality, the committee sets it down as the even seven millions, or nearly $65,000 
a mile. 

Surely so able a committee could have found some more rational basis for 
estimating this value than{by capitalizing the apparent profit resulting from the 
company charging itself an exorbitant rate of freight on its own coal over ifs own 
canol. 

Canal transportation has many drawbacks, as compared with that by rail. 
It is closed in this climate about five months in the year, which 
necessitates stocking and rehandling the coal at one end of the canal, 
and the accumulation and carrying of large stocks, while with through rail 
transportation the coal is carried from the mines to the shipping port without 
rehandling, as the requirements of the market demand. This difference in 
favor of rail transportation will amount usually to 25 or 30 cents per ton, or, say, 
14 cent per ton per mile on the 108 miles of the company’s canal. With this 
dednction the actual rates of freight charged by the large coal-carrying roads 
would, therefore, forma fair basis on which to estimate the value of canal 
transportation. Now, the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has been carrying 
Cumberland coal at 0°897, cent per ton per mile; the Pennsylvania Railroad 
charges 0°97 cent per ton per mile ; the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad charges 
0°93 cent per ton per mile, and special rates at less ; the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railroad is carryinga large proportion of its through coal at 1 cent ; the Lehigh 
Valley has been carrying through coal at 0-81 cent per ton per mile, and numerous 
other roads might be mentioned which are making,charges at about these figures. 
Hence, instead of charging itself 11¢ cents per ton per mile, a fair rate, as com- 
pared with rates by rail, would be perhaps 0°65 to 0°75 cent per ton per mile ; and 
as the actual cost is 0°83 cent per ton per mile, this would show a loss instead of 
a profit, and the value found by the above method of valuation would be 
a negative quantity wholly unsuited to the purposes of so liberal-minded a com. 
mittee. 

The absurdity of this method of valuation is, therefore, sufficiently clear. That 
the permissible canal charges mentioned are reasonable may be shown by a refe- 
rence to the Chesapeake & Ohio Canel, which was on a paying basis at 34 cent per 
ton per mile, although the charge is now only about 1g cent. The Erie Canal is 
now charging about t¢ cent per ton per mile. Probably a fair valuation of the 
canal would be obtained by comparing its effectiveness with that of a railroad 
that would replace it. Such a road would be shorter than the canal, and if its 
cost per mile were even as great as that allowed for the company’s gravity road 
by this generous report ($48,000 per mile), or a total of, say, $4,500,000, 
the value of the canal could scarcely be figured up to more than one-half the 
amount at which it stands on the committee’s balance sheet. 

The committee appears to have adopted the same peculiar and liberal method 
in valuing other items of the company’s assets. Thus the main line, 58-52 miles 
long, is valued at $68,000 a mile, this amount resulting from the capitalization 
of an apparent profit obtained by the company crediting its own road with 2 
cents a ton a mile for carrying its own coal. 

Since under this system of valuation it would be an exceedingly easy matter to 


increase the profits by simply increasing the rate which the company charges ; 


itself, we can appreciate the moderation of the committee which has valued the 
road at only $68,o00a mile. This method of manufacturing assets seems to us 
quite original, and we would have been glad to immortalize its inventor had his 
name been given in the report. Since we cannot do this, we commend 
it, if it be not patented, to the officers of debilitated savings banks, and other 
institutions whose balance sheets present a ‘‘ lean and hungry look.” 

Tue Gravity Roap, it appears, presented some difficulties in the way of ap- 
plying this new method of valuation, but the ingenious committee was quite 
equal to the occasion, and devised an equally satisfactory process. We are told 
‘the Gravity Road is a peculiar work, the value of which cannot be estimated 
on ordinary bases.” The following clever artifice was, therefore, devised to get 
around the difficulty : ‘‘To pass the range by an ordinary locomotive road 
would involve the construction of a double-tracked road, 56 miles in length, 
with a grade against traffic of 40 feet to the mile. The cost of constructing and 
maintaining such a work would be greater than on the Gravity Road. There- 
fore the committee have adopted its cost as a fair representation of its value, 
$2,693,568-34,” equal to $48,000 a mile. It is not clear why the committee 
should have limited the locomotive road to a grade of 40 feet to the mile, except 
it be that this grade gives 56 miles of road for comparison. Its own main line 
hasa maximum grade of 50 feet to the mile, while the Lehigh Valley Railroad, 
the New Jersey Central, and the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroads 


leave the valley with grades of from 80 to 100 feet to the mile. But it is barely 
possible that, with a grade of 80 or go feet to the mile, a road to take the place 
of this peculiar work might not require tobe much more than 30 or 40 miles in 
length. Yes, but such a supposition would have been ruinous to the plethoric 
proportions of the credit side of the balance sheet. Since the committee might 
as easily have put the limiting grade of the standard of comparison at 20 feet to 
the mile and the length at 80 or 90 miles, we must again give it credit for great 
moderation. Let us pass to another item. 


Coat Lanps.—By far the most important of the company’s assets is its 


coal property, and as this is an item about the real value of which there is very 
little sound knowledge, even among the officers of great coal companies, and 
practically none at all among the public at large, it offered a fine field for the 
exercise of that brilliant creative imagination with which this committee has 
shown itself to be endowed. 


We are told that the company holds in fee 20,042 acres, being coal and sur- 


face 18,302 acres, coal without surface, 1,740. The company also owns III 
acres of surface without the coal, which we have not taken into account, no 
information as to its specific value being given, and ‘‘surface” in the coal 
regions being generally of little or no value as compared with ‘‘ coal.” 


The average reader might suppose that all these lands contain coal, but a 


very slight knowledge of the mining regions will show that a large part of the 
land bought and sold, and put among assets as coal lands, are only 
partly in the coal field and partly on the mountains outside ‘of the coal 
measures. The mountain land, except where covered with timber—which, 
with rare exceptions, has long ceased to be the case in the vicinity of 
the coal mines—is practically worthless. The committee gives no informa- 
tion as to what proportion of these 20,042 acres actually contains coal. A serious 
omission, since the valuation is obtained by counting each acre as worth $500. 


The omission is, however, in !part, compensated for by the committee stating, 


on the authority of Mr. A. H. Vanpiine, Superintendent of the Coal Depart- 
ment of the company, that, ‘‘under the present system of mining there will 
yet be a yield from the company land of 225,664,700 tons” of coal. This 
estimate does not stale what allowance has been made for pillars and waste 
in mining; but, if we assume, as is not unusual, that one-half the coal is thus 
lost, or, which is not very different from this, assume one foot thick of coal to 
yield 1,000 tons to the acre, we find the company’s land contains on an average 


1114 feet thickness of coal over 20,042 acres. 
These coal lands stand on the books of the company at $6,862,522.50 


(including $1,000,000 Union Coal Company’s mortgage) or $342 per acre— 
not $232 as erroneously stated in the report—and this, as we will show by 
comparison with prices paid for other property of this character, would be 
a very full value. The committee, however, estimates them at $500 per 
acre, which would give $10,021,000 as the value of all the cval lands owned 
by the company. 


Large as is this sum and exorbitant as is this valuation of land containing but 
1114 feet thickness of coal, the committee apparently was not satisfied with it, but, 
calling its rare creative faculties into play, it devised stillanother new method of 
manufacturing assets, which, for simplicity and originality, stands, we are quite 
sure, without a rival or a precedent. This method,consists in simply including 
in its assets the value (at $500 an acre) of the 5,077 acres of coal land, of which 
it is the lessee! ! 

We doubt if such a brilliant stroke of financiering’as this was ever before 
recorded. Yet when we consider what the committee might have added by 
the simple application of its own original method used in valuing the canal and 
railroad, we are no less impressed with its moderation than with its fertility 
in devising new bases for valuation suited to the]exigencies of each new case 
presented. It might have been more satisfactory to some sticklers fur ‘‘ exact 
results” to see the .committee confirm ,the statement made by .the officers 
in the last annual report that ‘the coal lands of the company at the 
present low values are alone worth fully $20,000,000,” This might so easily 
have been done by ‘‘capitalizing at seven per cent.” the profit that the 
‘‘Mining Department” might have shown by simply charging the, ‘Sales 
Department,” say, $5 a ton on the coal delivered to it. But even 
without this the startling originality of this system of financiering demands 
a pause for admiration. We shall, therefore, defer to our next issue the further 
consideration of the value of these coal lands, and other points of interest 
presented in this valuable report. 








THE TELEPHONE IN MINING OPERATIONS, 


The following extract from the London Mcrning Post, of September 6, shows 
that our suggestion that the telephone be used in mine signaling has received 
practical application first from Dr. Le Neve Foster, the Gqvernment Inspector 
of Mines in Cornwall, and a constant reader of the ENGINEERING AND Minina 
JournaL. The success achieved there will, we have no doubt, hasten the intro- 
duction of the telephone in our American mines. 

It would be desirable to have stations at convenient points throughout the 
mine, so that the whole of the works would be under constant surveillance, as it 
were, and any accident in one part of the mine could be communicated to all 
other parts without delay. 

‘Hitherto no speaking signals to the surface have been sible in mines of 


great depth, and cord signals have been very indefinite. On Tuesday Dr. Foster, 
Government Inspector of Mines, and his brother, an electrician, conducted ex- 
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periments at the Eliza Mine, St. Austell, with the telephone, which has never been 
tried ina mine. The little instrument, attached to a covered copper wire, was 
sent down the ventilating shaft, and within a quarter of an hour speaking at the 
bottom of the mine was distinctly heard, even more audible than at the bottom of 
the mine. where whispers at the top and songs were sung and questions asked and 
answered, demonstrating its thorough adaptability to mines. It was’used by 
miners and others who had never seen the instrument before, and, being so simple, 
efficacious, inexpensive, and quickly fixed, it might be adopted in every mine in 
the country next week. alarm calls attention when speaking is desired at 
either end. The importance of telephones in mining operations can scarcely be 
overestimated, as the wire and instrument is portable, and can be carried to the 
extreme point of any mine.” 


MINING BUREAUS CONSIDERED SCIENTIFICALLY AND FINANCIALLY. 
Staff Correspondence of the Engineering and Mining Journal, 


In these days of commercial stringency, when bills are continually falling due 
and greenbacks are becoming so scarce that gentlemen of elegant leisure are 
compelled to resort to cunningly devised schemes to secure their daily dinner 
and cigar, any new plan which has for its object the conversion of brain tissue 
into legal tenders, without drawing heavily on the muscular fibres, will, without 
doubt, attract the immediate attention of many people. We do not desire to be 
understood as hinting that any reader of the JournaL could possibly require the 
aid of a scheme of this nature?; but the subject has} a general interest, and in- 
directly affects the interests of all our mining friends, by reason of the fact that 
the mining industry is an element in this new system of money making. 

Without any further preface, therefore, and feeling confident that every reader 
of the Journat is lending us his full attention, we propose to describe the new 
gospel of salvation for those who are financially in a ‘‘ bad place.” 

The plan may be named ‘‘The Bureau System.” The modern financial or 
mining bureaz, as it is generally styled, is an institution located in Chicago, 
New York, St. Louis, or some city far enough away from the mines to prevent 
any unpleasant legal complication from arising between the officers of the insti- 
tution and the owners of the mines. For the proper prosecution of its 
labors it is also necessary that the bureau should_be situated in a community 
utterly ignorant of mining. Circumstances being favorable on both these 
points, the bureaun—which is nominally composed of a long list of reputable 
and high-toned merchants, but actually is in the hands of two or three impecu- 
nious adventurers, to whom is generally joined a broken-down chemist—locates 
itself in a handsome office upon the greatest thoroughfare of the city; and, ig 
auy of the parties concerned can afford it, a newspaper ‘‘ organ” is started. Some 
simple aud responsible friend of the manager is induced to guarantee a couple 
of months’ rent, and to advance a few hundred dollars in cash. Some cheap 
furniture is bought, a few fine shelves erected along the walls, a gorgeous sign 
that will make the eyes ache with its gaudiness and flash is hung to the 
breeze, and the President and Secretary seat themselves down to manipulate 
the institution. 

The first step is the preparation of an attractive and well-worded circular 
This generally sets forth to the mining world that, upon the solicitation of 
numerous prominent mine owners, and under the co-operation of some of the 
wealthiest and best known citizens of , the Great Republic Mutual 
Bureau of Mining Industry has been formed, for the purpose of engaging the 
uttention of capitalists in the resources of the Great West. Having secured an 
elegant office in the center of the town, fine cabinets have been built for the re- 
ception of ore, and a competentjand well known professor of assaying engaged to 
test the value of all minerals received. A handsome catalogue is now being 
printed for gratuitous distribution, in which will be mentioned the name of 
every donor of specimens, and a full description of the mines from which they 
came. The circular further states that the most interesting mining papers are 
kept on file in the bureau office, and that the rooms are daily thronged with 
wealthy gentlemen looking for remunerative investments. Finally, miners are 
urged to send samples of their ores for exhibition, and the promise is made that 
the broken-down chemist will examine, assay, and label each specimen as it 
arrives, and that the ‘‘manager” will devote his whole time to calling the 
attention of visitors to the same. 

These circulars are then scattered over the West by the miliion (it is a matter 
of wonder how the bureau pays the postage bill). To create a brilliant local 
notoriety, a press dinner is frequently given, to which all the penny-a-liner re- 
porters of the city papers are invited and fed gorgeously. Invitations are issued 
to every paper in the West, and each country editor, in ‘‘ regretting” his inability 
to attend, presents tbe institution with a highly laudatory puff, and invites all 
the miners of the district to assist the enterprise by mailing to the bureau the 
finest possible samples of their ore. 

And so the scheme is fairly launched. It works beautifully for a month or so. 
Scores and hundreds of elegant and valuable specimens of gold and silver ore 
come in by each day’s mail. The polite manager of the bureau, who, as likely 
as not, has been in jail once or twice, sits joyously in his office, and unpacks 
each, while the professor of assaying, who generally knows less of that science 
than Baalam’s traditional ass, tests each by his eye, estimates their value, and 
labels them according to the dictates of his liberal and imaginative inner con- 
sciousness. The shelves rapidly fill up, and packing boxes are added. In a 
short time the bureau finds itself in the possession of from $2,000 to $5, 
worth of ore, which has no visible owner. 

At this stage, rent, printing, furniture, and restaurant bills be- 
gin to appear, and with their advent comes the beginning of the 
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end. Creditors are staved off to the last moment, so that the bureau may 
secure every bit of ore possible. Finally, late at night, the manager and treasurer 
and professor of the institution assemble in the bureau office, the ores are hastily 
deprived of their elegant labels and thrown into sacks, a van atthe alley-way 
carries them away to the nearest smelting works, where they are immediately 
sold for cash, aud, when the morning sun looks down once more through the 
elegant plate-glass windows of the bureau office, its superb cabinet is missing, 
and its rascally officials, having successfully bamboozled the miner and the 
investor once more, are not to be found. 

It may be doubted that this is a natural picture, but we can assure our readers 
that it is. With but very few exceptions, it is the history of every mining bureau 
organized in the country. The exceptions are almost wholly confined to a few 
individual enterprises of that nature located directly at the mines, where 
swindling would not be attempted or permitted. There are honest and reliable 
offices of this kind at Salt Lake, Utah, Caribou, Colorado, and, no doubt, at some 
other places. 

With all his experience, the laboring miner is perhaps the most easily fooled 
individual of society. Subject to periodical and persistent attacks from the 
mining sharps, the process maniac, the bureau swindler, and the penny-a-line 
puffer, it isa wonder that he exists still as an owner of anything except the 
clothes on his back. Always enthusiastic himself, and unfortunately always 
ready to assist in his own self-deception, his very hospitality, good-will, and 
liberality keep him poor, and expose him to the attacks of any adventurer 
who may select him for his prey. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Tueory or TRANSVERSE STRAINS, AND ITS APPLICATION IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
Buipines. By R. G. Harrrerp. New York: John Wiley & Sons. 1877. 
8vo., pp. 630. Price $6. 


It will scarcely be denied that many of our architects are somewhat deficient 
in knowledge of the resistance of the materials which they use for purposes of 
construction. 'Too many floors and roofs have given way, too many foundations 
have settled and walls been crushed, too many buildings have been blown 
down, to permit the serious questioning of this proposition. Any works, there- 
fore, which direct the attention of architects to this most important point of 
their profession, are certainly timely. The present work is devoted to a con- 
sideration of the proper proportions and arrangement of floor beams, girders, 
and roofs, treating of constructions both in wood and iron. The author has 
done his work well, and has produced a treatise thut will be of great value to 
all architects. As every constructing engineer is supposed to be familiar with 
the theory of the resistance of beams and the strains in trusses, it is possible 
that engineers in general will not find much that is novel in the work under 
consideration. Even they, however, will find it an exceedingly useful work of 
reference, on account of its excellent arrangement, carefully prepared index, 
and the numerous illustrative examples that it contains. This last feature is 
particularly noticeable, making che work valuable for educational purposes, and 
exceedingly useful for casual reference. This feature of illustrating every im- 
portant rale and formula by an example is one that deserves to be copied 
generally by future writers on technical subjects. 

In treating the subject of transverse strains, which has been discussed by so 
many previous writers, the author could not, of course, develop mueh that is 
new, but he has introduced many admirable features in arrangement and simpli- 
fication, producing one of the best elementary treatises in the language. First 
discussing the ultimate resistance of beams, he shows the proportions necessary 
to avoid rupture, and then passes to the proportions for practical use, involving 
the theory of flexure. The principal problems are treated both analytically and 
graphically, and the analysis, with a few exceptions, involves nothing but 
simple algebraic operations. ‘This feature will commend the book to many 
readers. The proportions of iron beams and girders, framed girders, and roof 
trusses are then discussed, quite as fally as will generally be necessary in the 
architect’s practice, and the work concludes with a number of tables relating 
to the strength of iron and wood, many of the figures being obtained by the 
author in experiments conducted by himself. Some original experiments are 
also quoted in the discussions of the loads to which floors are subjected, and 
the author shows that the commonly accepted figures are much too high. 

In some few instances the author has been careless in his statement of wechani- 
cal terms and principles, but, in general, the work seems to be very accurate, 
and, at least from an architectural point of view, deserves to be classed among 
the most important technical works that have lately appeared. The mechanical 
execution of the book is also of a high character, and sustains the enviable repu- 
tation of the publishers. Bs 


THE Japanese Government have built, at their own expense, and by Japanese 
operatives, a war balloon. It has been tried successfully at Tokio, and will be 
sent to the southern army, which is directed against rebels. It is of thick silk, 
magnificently made, and will be inflated with pure hydrogen.—The Engineer. 


SINGULAR CIRCUMSTANCE IN THE PRODUCTION OF HEAT.—The following ex- 
periment proves that in certain cases heat is not conducted from particle to par- 
ticle in a metal. A bar of steel of a half inch square and 27°5 te 31°5 inches in 


000 | jength is held in both hands, one hand being placed at the center and the other at 


one extremity of the bar; the other end is pressed against a rapidly revolvin 
emery wheel. The further extremity was heated to such a degree that the han 
could not retain it, whilst the hand in the center felt no sensation of heat.— 
Comptes Rendus. 7 
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THE ae * the river never turned aside from its original course to sek an easi-r way, for 
VALLEY OF THE COLORADO RIVER, AND ITS GEOLOGY.—VIII. the progress of uplifting was not greater than that of corrasion. Again, we see 
how slowly the dry land has emerged from the sea; no great convulsion of 
Between the foot of Gray Cafion and the head of Labyrinth Cafion we descend | »ature, but steady progress. 


through many hundred feet of soft shales, sandstones, marls, and gypsiferous| The Orange Cliffs, which terminate Labyrinth Cafion, extend to the west a 
rocks of a texture so friable that no cafion appears along the course of the Green, | few miles, and then change their conrs+ to the southwest running parallel with 
but along the southern border of the terrace above the Orange Cliffs buttes of | the axis of the fold we are now discussing, and they cross the Dirty Devil a few 
gypsum are seen. Sometimes the faces miles above its mouth. Thus they 
of the buttes are as white as the heart are seen, like the other lines of cliffs, 
of the alabaster from which they are to face the axis of a fold. Fig. 20 
carved, while in other places they are (page 202) ix a bird's-eye view of this 
stained and mottled red and brown. country, showing the course of the 
As we come near to the Book Cliffs river through Stillwater, Cataract, and 
the bnttes are seen to be composed of Narrow cafions. It represents the 
the same beds as those seen in the cutting of the stream into the slope of 
escarpments, and we see the same a mountain range, and out of it again 
light-blue buttresses and terraced sum- without crossing the range. On the 
mits. left it shows two lines of cliffs. Here 
On the terrace above the Book we have a district inclosed within 
Cliffs, the buttes are less numerous, Titanic walls. On the southeast are 
but the few seen have the angular, great mountains, and from the foot of 
irregular appearance of the Brown their slope, on the north side, near 
Cliffs. Grand River, we find a line of cliffs 
The summit of the high plateau crossing this stream, and extending to 
through which the Cajion of Desola- the green in a westerly direction ; 
tion is cut, is fretted with pine-clad 6 to the southwest, to the Dirty 
hills, with nestling valleys and mea- Devil River, aud then broken and con- 
dow bordered lakes, for now we are fused by buttes and cafion walls, which 
in that upper region, where the clouds gp ae the a it strikes 
yield their moisture to the soil. In a sout hern foot of the mountains. 
these meadows herds of deer carry ithin this walled area a profound 
aloft with pride tieir branching ant- = - = aos gorge—Cataract Cafion—is seen, with 
lers, and sweep the country with their ee deng we igs sete — 
sharp outlook, or test the air with we od M-PIN Wu-NEAR TU-WEAP. a ‘ . 
thein ‘ein menaaien dion tek, Getaieel Fic. 21.—Burrres or THE Cross IN THE TooM-PIN WU-N a is also seen, and s mamber of 
evidence of an approaching Indian hunter. Huge elk, with heads bowed | lateral cafions. Along the general slope of the district between the cafions are 
by the weight of ragged horns, feed among the pines, or trot with head-| vast numbers of buttes. Their origin is the same as that of the buttes pre- 
long speed through the undergrowth, frightened at the report of the redj viously described. Often they are but monuments or standing columns of 
man’s rifle. Eagles sail down from distant mountains, and make their| rocks. From them is derived the Indian name Toom-pin Wu-near Tu-weap— 
homes upon the trees ; grouse feed on the pine nuts, and oirds and beasts | the Land of Standing Rocks. 


have a home from which they rarely wander to the desert lands below. Adjacent to the larger cafions, especially near the junction of the Grand and 
Among the buttes on tne lower terraces rattlesnakes crawl, lizards glide 


Green, walled coves are found. Each main gulch branches into a number of 
ever the rocks, tarantulas stagger smaller gulches above, and each of these 
about, and red ants build their play- ie ata smaller gulches heads in an amphi- 
house mountains. Sometimes rabbits theater. The escarpments of these 
are seen, and wolves prowl in their amphitheaters are broken and terraced, 
quest ; but the desert has no bird of and in many places two such amphi- 
sweet song, and no beast of noble theaters are so close together that they 
mien. are separated only by a narrow gorge 
of vertical homogeneous sandstone. 

The latter, though homogeneous in 
general structure, is banded with red 
and gray, so that the walls of the am- 
phitheaters seem painted. In many 
places these walls are broken, and the 
coves are separated by lines of monu- 
ments. Where these coves or amphi- 
theaters are farther apart, the spaces 
above are naked, presenting a smooth 
but billowy pavement of sandstone, in 
the depression of which are many water 
pockets, some of them deep, preserv- 
ing a perennial supply, but the greater 
number so shallow that the water is 
evaporated within a few days after the 
infrequent showers. 

In many places, especially in the 
sharp angles between gulches, the 
rocks are often fissured, and huge 
chasms obstruct the course of the ad- 
ventuious climber. 

These cafions and coves, and stand- 
ing rocks and buttes, and cliffs and 
distant mountains present an ensemble 
of strange, grand features. Weird and 
wonderful is the Toom-pin Wu-near 
Tu-weap. 








CANON OF DESOLATION. 











THE TOOM-PIN WU-NEAR TU-WEAP. 


We now proceed to the discussion 
of Stillwater Cafion, Cataract Cafion, 
and Narrow Cafion, and the region of 
country adjacent thereto. 

At the head of Stillwater Cafion 
the river turns to a more easterly 
course, and runs into a fold which 
has a northeast and southwest axis, 
but its central line is never reached. 
Before coming to it the river turns 
again to the west, and runs entirely 
oui of the fold, at the mouth of the 
Dirty Devil River. It will thus be 
seen that the dip of the formations un- 
der discussion is to the northwest. 
Going down to the middle of Cata- 
ract Cafion, we constantly see rocks of 
lower geological position appearing at 
the water's edge ; and, still continuing 
from that point to the foot of Narrow 
Cafion, the same beds are observed in 
reverse order; that is, we see at the 
water’s edge rocks of later geological 
age. 

Where the upturned axis of this fold 
is situated is not known, but, looking 
away to the southeast, mountains are 
seen—the Sierra La Sal and Sierra 
Abajo. Looking over the general 
surface of the country, it appears 
that the course of the river is from 
lower to higher lands, and then 
back again. Observing the present 
topographic features of the country. 
it seems strange that it did not find 
its way directly across from the foot 
of Labyrinth to the foot of Narrow 
Cafion, following the low lands. Why 
should it leave this lower region, and 
run away out into the slope ofa sys- 
tem of mountains and then return ? 
We must remember that the river is 
older than the mountains and the 





Hawk's Nest Coat Company, Limit- 
ED.—Upon terms of an _ unregistered 
agreement of 10th of May last with the 
liquidators of the Gauley-Kanawha 
Coal Company, Limited, this company 
proposes to purchase certain freehold 
coal and timber lands belonging to that 
company, in Fayette Co., West Vir- 
ginia, United States of America, known 
as the Hawk’s Nest Estate, of 1,352 
acres; the Gauley Mountain Estate, of 
1,050 acres; Wood Saw Mill, 51 acres ; 
Johnson’s Saw Mill, 5 acres; and Tyrel, 
1 acre 4 perches, with all 2 gee 
belonging thereto, including the right 
and interest of the said company in 
the narrow gauge railroad connecting 
cliffs. We must not think of a great the Hawk’s Nest Estate with the Chesa- 
tains ‘were piled or built or heaved "Remy was ropecsrcs August 13th, with 

ins were piled or built or heave ae ; 2 . 
up, and that when rain fell it gathered Fic. 22.—Mv-av Canon, a Sipe Gorce. a capital of £20,000, in £10 shares. 


into streams along the natural dapressions of sucha country, and thus at-| Economy or SUPERHEATED STEAM.—M. O. Hallauer has published a report of 
tempt to account for the course of the river ; but we must understand that the | experiments upon steam engines, with saturated and with superheated steam, 

river cut its way through a region that was slowly rising above the level of the under various conditions. One of the most important 19 ocndenrne ge Mh be the ~ 
sea, and the rain washed out the valleys, and left rocks and cliffs standing, and monstration of the importance of the exchanges of heat between the steam an 

: “ii the walls of its receptacles. By making proper allowance for such exchanges, & 

———————— | remarkable accordance is found between theoretical and practical values. Super- 

* Extracts from Report of Major J. W. Powell on The Exploration of the Colorado River | heated steam gave asaving of 23 per cent. over saturated steam. The condenser 

of the West. Washington, 1875. i an economy of 43 per cent. 
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NOTES ON FIRE-BRICK STOVES FOR BLAST FURNACES.* 
By John M. Hartman, Philadelphia. 


Two systems are used for heating air in blast furnace operation : 

I. The double surface system, by which a cast iron pipe is heated on the outer 
surface, and, at the same time, heats the blast from its inner surface. This is 
simple in operation, and gives a continuous effect, but is limited by 1,100° 
F. as a maximum tewperature of the blast. 

Il. The single surface system, by which large surfaces of fire brick are heated, 
and air passed over the heated surface. absorbing its heat and carrying it on to 
the furnace. Tuis system is more complex than the double surtace, as it in- 
volves the reversing of the air and gas every 11g hours. 

The single surface system has two advautages: 

1. The blast can be heated to a temperature of 1,800° F, 

2. The stoves are indestructible. 

From recent experience it has been found that 1,300° F. to 1,400° F. is the 
best average temperature for economy of coal for safe working. This is equiva- 
lent to a saving of 114 to 2 cents of coal per ton of iron over the extreme limit of 
cast iron stoves. 

Independently of this, it is a strong point in favor of this system that the 
blast can be raised to a temperature of 1,800° F. within an hour when the 
hearth is getting cold. All furnacemen know the value of a hot hearth for 
quality and quantity of iron. Cooling of a hearth occurs from leaky tuyeres, 
scaffolds, or heavy burden. 

When there is not sufficient coal at the tuyeres to seize on the oxygen of the 
entering air and convert it at once to CO, there will not be enough heat to 
liquefy the cinder. 

Black cinders and poor iron are the results. The remedy is additional heat 
from the blast. Ifthe stoves will give 1,800° in place of 1,100°, it is obvious 
that the furnace will get around sooner, and without waiting for a change of 
burden at the tunnel head to bring extra coal to the hearth. The heat absorp- 
tion caused by a leaky tuyere will chill the hearth and drive the zone of fusion 
higher up in the furnace. This loss must be supplied, and the calories lost to 
the hearth must be regained before good iron can be made. 

Take another case: a furnace carefully burdened on No. 1 iron, during a spell 
of damp weather, goes on to No. 2 or No. 3. 

Heat is lost to the furnace through absorption by the moisture, and less burden 
must be carried in order to get back on No. 1. When the weather clears up, this 
burden is too light, and, unless changed promptly, silicized iron is produced. 

The difference between a dry and wet day in heat absorption is equivalent to 
two tons of coal per day, when using 10,000 cubic feet of air per minute. With 
stoves of good capacity an additional amount of heat can be poured into a 
furnace to maintain its temperature and avoid change of burden or grade of 
iron. Inthe case of a furnace working a light burden and doing a carbon duty 
of 2°3 or 2°4, the difference above given would not be so appreciable, as there 
would be a largesurplus of heat above actual requirements ; but, when running 
on acarbon duty of 2°7 to 3, all these small differences must be closely watched 
and eliminated, or the running of a furnace on light burden in these latter 
days will not pay. The doctrine that a fat horse does not trot well holds good 
in iron works as well as on the road. 

For some years past we have been collecting results of brick stoves, and de- 
clining to give up the iron stoves until we could find good results from actual 
workings of the brick stoves both at home and abroad. 

The Cedar Point Iron Company have demonstrated that they can save fuel by 
the brick stoves, and we find the failure at other places is due to the stoves be- 
ing too small. 

The superintendent of the Cedar Point Works, with a foresight not always 
found, put up large stoves, and to this is due his success so far as hot blast is 
concerned. 

They use four stoves, 22 by 30 feet, having a total heating surface of 35,200 
square feet. Their average temperature is 1.375° F., with a maximum of 1,750° F. 

They have 4 square feet heating surface to each cubic foot of air passing per 
minute, and get a carbon duty of 3°13 ona basis of No. 3 iron. They change 
a stove on the furnace every two hours. The gas escapes from the stoves, at a 
temperature of 200° F. 

At Rising Fawn, Georgia, with three stoves, 18 by 30 feet, and having 17,400 
square feet of heating surface, they average but 1,000° F. with 1,200° F. for a 
maximum temperature. 

They have 2 square feet surface for each cubic foot of air passing per minute, 
and get a carbon duty of 2°35. Their escaping gas goes off at a temperature of 
650° F., which is a loss of 450° F. in the gas and a loss of 375° F. in the blast. 
They change stoves every hour. This shows that economy is only to be obtained 
by using plenty of surface to absorb heat. 

In stoves where brick walls are used to absorb heat, the thickness prevents 
the heat from the interior of the walls becoming available. 

It has been found that, when using 9-inch walls, and changing every two hours, 
the exterior of the walls would become hot within three hours or so, if the heat 
was reduced to a minimum and the stoves were shut up. This was repeated 
twice in succession. This shows the necessity of thinner walls and increased 
heating surface, as the storage of the heat in the interior of the wall is not avail- 
able in the time required to lower the temperature to the minimum. The slow 
conducting power of the fire brick is the cause of it. The valves of the stove 
require the attention of a careful man. 

Where a bell and hopper is used the escaping gas goes off at so low a tempera- 
ture that there is no danger of harming the gas valve. 

When the heating surface is small, and the escpaing gas goes off at a high tem- 
perature, the chimney valve must be cooled with water. The hot blast valve is 
cooled either by water or cold blast. There are objections to the use of water, as 
it often canses explos.ons in case of leakage. 

It is advisable to use as few valves as possible, to prevent leakage and hand- 
ling. The cleaning of the fire-brick stoves is no more difficult than that of cast 
iron stoves. 

Scraping the walls and blowing off the dust bv blast are the methods employed. 

After » careful comparison of tire-brick stoves, we have taken up the Siemens- 
Cowper-Cochrane stoves us being the most simple and inexpensive in con- 
struction. These are the original Cowper stoves. modified by Dr. Siemens and 
Mr. Cochrane. These patents cover the use of all fire-brick stoves. The stoves 
consist of a wrought iron shell, lined with, say, 18 inch brick ; inside of the shell 
is a vertical, circular flame flue, say 4 feet in diameter by 14 inches thick. The 
flame flue is eccentric to and built against one side of the 18 inch lining. 

Around this flame flue are built the vertical regenerating cells. They are 
composed of split-brick 134 inches thick on the edge, which leave a vertical 


pressing of 334 by 334 inches from top to bottom. This cellular arrangement 
gives a large surface of coutact, while the thinness of the walls admits of the 
heat being thoronghly abstracted, so that there is no waste storage, or heat 
stored that is not available in the 11g hours during which a stove is on the 
furnace. Wepropose three stoves two on gas, one on the furnace, and to use 
5 square feet heating su:face to each cubic foot of air passing through the stove 
per winute. This will allow the escaping gas to go off at 150° F., which is im- 
portant for economy, as the gases are less rich in CO and less in volume as 
the burden and hot blast are increased at the furnace. The pressure of the 
blast at anthra-ite furnaces is double that wheie coke is used, and hence twice 
the gas will be required to generate steam for anthracite furnaces as compared 
to coke furnaces. This shows the necessity of economy at every point. When 
one stove of a set, with 10,000 cubic feet capacity per minute, is heated up. it 
contains 127,631,000 F. calories, and the blast abstracts from it in 11g hours 
19,890,000 calories, or about one-s:xth of the tot:l amount of heat stored. 

The regenerator alone contains 63,223.200 calories when heated up. and not 
more than one-half its capacity will be exhausted. when clean, to give the blast 
the desired temperature. Anexcess of capacity is required in all stoves to allow 
for dust and the obtaining of higher temperatures in case of need. There are 
bunt five valves to operate, which is less than are used on other stoves. There 
being but one flame flue or combustion chamber, perfect combustion is secured 
with but one valve to admit air in place of a number as on other stoves. 
The hot blast valve is cooled by a small current of cold air. The absence of 
water in all of the valves is a strong point in their favor. 

By the use of two simple dust catchers in the down. flue, and by blowing 
through the ovens once a week, the Ebbw Vale Works find their stoves to be as 
efficient at the end of two years as when started. 

Mr. Cowper has found that the vibration caused in the passing current by 
firing a common gun into the stove while the blast is on is an efficient means 
for cleaning off the dust. The most effectual cleaning is done with a steel 
brush, weighted and attached to a small wire rope, by dropping it down through 
each hole. By attaching the rope to proper pulleys with an index, the brush 
can be worked from the top without going inside. 

The projection of the brick in the regenerator cells affords a good opportunity 
for the collection of dust, and as this point is objected to by the leading iron 
men who have examined the diawings, we propose beveling off these corners. 
The thin walls of the regenerator offer to the gus and air five-sixths of their sur- 
face, while a brick built in a 9-inch wall offers only one-sixth of its surface. 

it is the dividing up of the air by the cells bringing it into immediate contact 
with the heating surfaces that so effectually heats the blast. By the use of high 
stoves the currents are made more rapid, and thus much dust deposit is pre- 
vented. 

No air receiver is required where these stoves are used. As a variation occurs 
in temperature, owing to the changing of stoves, we propose using an automatic 
valve, by which a certain amount of cold air will be automatically mixed with 
the excess of hot air to bring it 'o tne required temperature. By this means 
the excess of heat is reta‘n: d in the stov's. and it acts over a longer time. 

The cost of these stoves complete, when No. I fire-brick are $34 per thousand, 
is about $3 per cubic foot ot air required per minute, and, if built to run only at 
1,100° F., they can be made at the same cost as iron stoves, and are more durable. 

A farnace when in a good condition will take throngh per day a given number 
of tons of material. By increasing the hot blast coal can be taken off, while ore 
and limestone to the same ext»nt can be added. This increases the yield, and 
decreases the amount of coal used. Ifa hotter blast is used, coal must be taken 
off proportionally, or it is wasted in the zone of reduction, escaping as gas, and 
not reaching the hearth. 

Mr. Cochrane, of Dudley, England, writes that, after trials of from 9 to 11 
months, he finds the following results: ‘‘Atafurnace 28 by 76 feet, with 20,000 
cubic feet capacity, with the blast at goo° F., one ton of iron requires 2514 cwt. 
of coke ; at 1,100° F., 2214 ewt. of coke ;. at 1,300° F., 207g cwt.; and at 1,500° 
F., 20 ewt. of coke, and in larger furnaces they get the consumption of coke 
even lower. 































LECTURES ON MINING.—No. XLIX. 
By Prof. W. W. Smyth, M. A., F. B.8., Royal School of Mines, London, 


PUMPS IN THE SHAFTS. 


In this lecture we shall consider further the mode of placing the pumps in 
the shaft, and of causing them to work together free from accident, and as far as 
possible free from violent oscillations. It is often observable that when the en- 
gine, or other motive power, has made its upward stroke, before the bucket, or 
plunger, takes water again, it falls through a certain small distance, the distance 
depending on a variety of circumstances. Just when the downward stroke is 
about to be made the rods fall through a distance of I or 2 inches, the result 
being that the blow thereby transmitted to the column of water is so consider- 
able that, if the statical pressure of the column be represented by 1, the pressure 
produced under these circumstances will be as much as 1°7. In the case of the 
plunger a similar effect will be observable, but not to so great an extent as in 
the bucket lift. The consequence is that the large areas of the castings, or 
clack-door pieces, etc., have to beara considerable pressure, and are found to 
be liable to split or crack ; and various modes are adopted for strengthening 
them, by making them of extra thickness, or surrounding them with belts of 
iron. Another method that the lecturer had seen successfully applied in cases 
where the clack is liable to be injured by the great pressure thrown on it was to 
have a spring fixed to the movable piece of the clack (which is made to move ver- 
tically by means of a spindle), the spring being of such a strength that, while 
the water is able to lift the clack during the greater part of the stroke, just be- 
fore the main stroke is made the spring brings down the clack. 

In cases where the waters have ae of a corrosive nature, gun metal or brass 
has been employed instead of iron, but as these are very expensive on a large 
scale other means have been adopted. For example, in Cornwall, where the 
waters are very “strong,” expecially in the copper mines, the interior of the 
pumps has to be lined with carefully cnt and fitted staves of wood, tightly driven 
together both in the clack piece and in the H-piece, and they have preserved 
the metal underneath to a great extent. (Coming next tothe pump rods (or 
spears, as they are called in the north colliery districts), we find they vary much 
in point of size, according to the length, weight. and caliber of the pumps. 
Wrought iron rods have been employed, but not gener lly with much succers, 
in deep mines ; most commonly we find that they are constructed of oak for 
some distance down, and in the lower parts, where they are tapered, of pine. In the 
deep mines of Cornwall itis ordinarily the case that two rods are placed side by 
side, each 12 by 14 inches square, and when fresh reds are to be added it is 
usually done in these districts by simply abutting the rods against one another 





ue Read before the American Institute of Mining Engineers, at the Wilkes-Barre meeting, 
y, 1877. 
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at the extremity, a plate of the best hammered iron been placed over the joint 
and some distance along the rods, and then secured by iron collars clamped 
tight. In other cases diagonal or other joints are used. The rods must be 
stayed from time to time where there is any tendency to bend or strain them 
overmuch, and accordingly stays, or buntons, are put in to direct them. And 


rods by placing rubbing pieces, or guides, in those parts, clamped above and 
below, aud usually kept well greased. 

Another important point is to guard against the serious effects of the rods 
breaking away. Wings are attached to the sides of the rods—that is to say, 


strong pieces of timber are clamped by iron collars ; and then in close proximity | 
to the rod, and stretching across the shaft, a couple of beams on each side, let | 


well into the sides of the shaft; these are known as outdoor catches, since in 
case of the rods breaking away above they would be caught by these pieces. If 
the beams are put in of good oak timber, and of ordinary size, they will be suffi- 
cient to catch and retain the rods. Similar catches are placed above (at asuita- 
ble distance, so as not to interfere with the ordinary stroke), and called indoor 
catches, to restrain the upper part of the rods from flying violently upward if 
fracture occurs below that point. These catches will be put in near the top of 
the shaft. and repeated several times over in a deep mine ; and they need to be 
very carefully looked to where the rod is made use of as a man engine. 


When the rodsare to be used asa man engine, it is very important to see that they 
are well balanced, to prevent shaking oroscillation. And if the shaft varies in its 
underlay the steps will, perhaps, have to be placed on opposite sides of the rod, and 
then some mark should be put up to direct the men where they have to turn. 
The easing of the rod over small angles may sometimes be effected by broad cast 
iron rails, but if the angle is considerable it is usual to put in an angle bob. A 
chamber will be cut out in the side of the shaft at the angle to receive the apex 
of a triangular framework, partly of wood, partly of iron, which is hinged to a 
piece firmly fixed at the back of the chamber ; to the two arms of the frame the 
inclined rods will be attached. The construction of these when you have to deal 
with heavy pitwork is very expensive, and is, therefore, one chief reason why the 
changes of underlay in the shaft should be as few as possible. Asa general rule 
the rods are constructed of strong squared timber down to the bucket lift, but 
very frequently an iron rod is made to project off from the main wooden rod, and 
to pass down to the bucket. Where the size of the shaft admits of it the lifts will 
be placed alternately on each side of the rod, for the purpose of balance. 


The rods which work the plunger at the lifts will be set off from the main rod, 
usually by the interposition of one or two pieces of timber, all hooped strongly 
together by iron collars, at such a distance as to allow of the plunger apparatus 
being fixed without interfering with the main rod. The bucket lift at the bot- 
tom will commonly be fixed from a shoulder of wrought iron, so as to work par- 
allel with, though not in the same line as, the main rod ; for the latter may be in- 
tended afterward to be carried down lower. And this constitutes a very im- 
portant difference between the arrangements in metalliferous mines and col- 
lieries : in the latter case, you come down at once to a permanent bed, where 
you can establish your machinery for the whole workings, whereas in metallif- 
erous mines you have always to arrange your apparatus with a view to its being 
capable of further continuation. For example, the plunger lifts will take their 
water from cisterns supported on strong bearing timbers, placed across the 
shaft, and depending on the sides of the shaft for their security, and a cistern 
cannot be established in a permanent bed at the bottom. It is necessary, there- 
fore, even with the bottom lifts, to support the weight of the pumps, etc., in 
such a manner that we can get one or more lifts below without prejudice when 
required. 

A few words must be said about the means of working these large pumps. 
The oldsystem of working by water wheels had this advantage, that on both sides 
of the wheel cranks could be placed, giving a stroke equal to twice the radius of 
the cranks to two sets of rods. These cranks were placed at. different angles, so 
as to balance one another, and this was one advantage which enabled the old 
men to get down to such comparatively great depths, even where there was 
much water. A few examples of these wheels may still be seen in the north of 
England, where the inferior method is employed of making the wheel work on 
one side of a wall placed between it and the shaft. the wall having a pivot, or 
bearing, on it worked by the crank, and connected with the rod in the shaft. 
This requires the building up of a wall, which is always getting out of order, 
and is inferior to the method now generally adopted of having a conneeting rod 
which goes at once to the shaft rod. 

When the improvements in the steam engine came into play, it was necessary 
to employ a single rod in the shaft, and the motion is now communicated to it 
by the intervention of aking post. The beavy main rod of the shaft is not 
attached directly to the connecting rod, but through the intervention of a smaller 


‘rod, 6 or7 fathoms long, firmly connected with the main rod at that distance 


down ; the spring of this rod is ususlly sufficient to give parallel motion with- 
ont a special joint being introduced. The enormous weight of the rods in 
deep mines requires some counterbalance, which is most commonly provided by 
having a short beam, one end of which is connected with the rod. and the other 
end beyond the pivot carrying a box, in which several tons of old iron, etc., 
may be placed. These balance bobs will be placed at the surface, and at certain 
intervals down the shaft in small-sized chambers, 

The lecturer found that it was impossible to attempt to go at all fully into the 
details of the engines employed for this work in such a limited course, but conld 
only mention a few prominent points. Sixty years before Watt made his great im- 
provements in the steam engine, Newcomen had put up and worked many of 
his so-called ‘fire engines.” The principle of Newcomen’s engine was essen- 
tially this, that he admitted steam into his cylind. rs below the piston to raise it, 
and thus to lower the rods, and then condensing the steam by a jet of cold 
water, a vacuum was created underneath the piston, and the atmospheric pressure 
on the top was sufficient to depress the piston and raise the rods. Some of his 
engines were of large size, having cylinders of 60 or 70 inches diameter; the 
piston was attached to an oscillating wooden beam by means of a chain passing 
over an arc at the extremity, and the rods similarly attached to the other ex- 
tremity. This principle was entirely altered when Watt introduced the principle 
of separate condensation. But there is one point which is not always sufficiently 
appreciated—that Watt, with all his improvements, was able to get a duty of 
only about 16,000,000—i. e. to raise 16,000,000 Ib. one foot high by the com- 
bustion of one bushel of coal (a little under 100 lb.) ; or in some special in- 
stances to 19,000,000. But when Watt retired trom Cornwall, and left it to the 
Cornish engineers to compete with one another, the duty was very soon raised, 
in great part in consequence of the competition being fostered by publicity—the 
results of the different engines in the county being systematically published in 
the Engine Reporter. 


We find that about the year 1824, when the principle of using high pressure 
steam was introduced by Trevithick, and then the use of steam expansively, 





the duty of 18,000,000, which Watt and his friends considered the height of per- 
fection, was soon raised to more than 50,000,000. The clothing of the cylin- 
ders, the boilers, and steam pipes with some bad conductor, and occasioually 
with masses of brick work, contributed most importantly to the economy of the 


| Cornish engine. From that time to the year 1845 continual improvements were 
in cases where friction is considerable it will be desirable to prevent injury to the | 


made by a succession of Cornish engineers — men, that is, whose sole busi- 
ness it was to construct and erect these engines—till the duty at that time was 
raised to 90,000,000, or even over 100,000,000. So much wasthis the case that 
people in other parts of England refused to believe that it could be done, and it 
was very long before these engines were introduced into the districts remote 
from Cornwall ; but they have been introduced, and with great success. (For 
more detailed accounts the lecturer referred his hearers to papers in the Trans- 
actions of the Northern Institute of Mining Engineers, and to a book by a Ger- 
man—M. Kiley.) f 

The Germans have been erecting several different kinds of engines of late, but 
none has come up to the simple Cornish engine. Among others they have resusci- 
tated a principle invented many years ago by a Cornish engineer named Woolf— 
that of using a double cylinder. The steam is first admitted at high pressure 
into a small cylinder, and thence is allowed to escape into a larger cylinder, and 
then to work expansively. Another modification which has sprung into 
great popularity is one also brought out first by a Cornishman—that of 
placing the cylinder on transverse beams over the mouth of the shaft, and let- 
ting it work on the rods directly. Theoretically nothing can look better than 
this, but there is the disadvantage that it closes up a great portion of the shaft, 
and that you cannot get at the apparatus for lubricating it and keeping the stuff- 
ing-boxin good condition, so that there is apt to be a waste of power. 

Neither these engines nor any other have arrived at so high an amount of duty 
as the simple Cornish engine. A number of these engines have been put up at 
the London Waterworks, and, being exceedingly carefully looked to, have pro- 
duced results which put to shame those of many of our metal mines. The beam 
employed is usually of cast iron, thongh in many instances in late years 
wrought iron bas been employed, sometimes rolled in one piece, but far more 
usually built of boiler plates and angle iron. They are more expensive pieces 
of apparatus, but have the advantage of much greater lightness, and are far less 
subject to fracture from sudden shocks than is the case with cast iron. Some 
of these wrought iron beams were employed before the sad Hartley accident, 
which resulted from the sudden fracture of a cast iron beam, but since then they 
have been used more frequently. - 

Attempts have been made within the last few years to apply a new principle— 
placing the pump at the bottom of the shaft and torcing the water to the top, 
thus doing away with the immense weight of the rods. Where they can be ap- 
plied, it is undoubtedly a great advantage to be rid of this great weight, and to 
have nothing in the shaft but the ascent pipe. In metalliferous mines their use 
is out of the question, where the water is quick, and you are liable to be drowned 
out ; but in collieries and places where you have means of collecting the 
water for a time, they may come into play with great advantage, and they 
have been used at a depth of as much as 150 fathoms.—London Mining 
Journal. 








ELECTRIC ASSAY OF MANGANESE, NICKEL, ZINC, AND LEAD. 
By M. Alf. Riche. * 


I have already had occasion to show that copper can be estimated with the 
greatest accuracy in nitric acid solution by the action of the pile. I also have 
recourse to the electric current for estimating manganese, nickel, zinc, and 
lead. 

I. Manganese.—a. If the liquor contains only this metal, in the condition of 
a sulphate or nitrate, it is submitted to the action of a Bunsen element, or a 
couple of elements. when the manganese is in small quantity. This operation 
is carried out in a platinum crucible kept at a heat of 70° to 90° C. in a water- 
bath. The manganese, is deposited,as a binoxide on the crucible which forms 
the positive pole ; the negative electrode is a platinum spiral. When the liquor 
is clear of manganese,it is decanted on a filter, which is washed and incinerated 
in the tared crucible ; 250 milligrams of oxide are deposited in five hours. The 
operation would be slower if conducted cold; it would be accelerated by 
making use of three elements: 750 milligrams are then thrown down in eight 
hours. The sensitiveness of the method is shown by the following tests : 

(1) Fifty cubie centimeters of liquor yielding by calcination 14 milligram 
of oxide of manganese was submitted to the current. The positive pole was 
coated with a binoxide, and the liquid, when decanted and submitted to evapor- 
ation, was not colored when heated with carbonate of soda. 

(2) This same test was made use of to reopen a question still in dispute, 
namely, the existence of manganese in the blood. I cite one experiment only. 
Blood from which the fibrine was removed was taken, and two portions of 500 
grams each were weighed. One of these was incinerated, to the other was 
added beforehand 1 cubic centimeter of titrated liquor yielding 1 milligram 
of oxide, Mn,O, The first gave less than 1 milligram of oxide; from the 
second were got 1°5 to 2 milligrams. 

(3) A liqnor containing less than the millionth of a gram changed, cold, to 
a very perceptible rose color under the action of the current, the coloration 
being perceptible with a dose tenfold diluted. 

b. The manganese is got at with equal exactitude in presence of copper, nick- 
el, cobalt, zinc, magnesium, aluminium, and the alkaline and alkaline-earth 
salts. It cannot be determined if accompanied by a large proportion of iron. 
The binoxide behaves as in glass working ; it is reduced to the state of a proto- 
salt which remains in solution. It is therefore indispensable to precipitate the 
iron with carbonate of baryta, and submit the filtrated liquor to the current. 

II. Nickel.—I have often taken the pile into use for assaying ores from New 
Caledonia containing nickel and magnesia, and sometimes cobalt and manga- 
nese as well. Up to the present time it wus considered sufficient to determine 
the nickel by precipitation in an ammoniacal liquor, but this metal often brought 
magnesia with it to the negative pole. The latter is got rid of by dissolving 
the deposit in nitric acid ; then treating with sulpburic acid, and exposing the 
liquor to the current from a couple of elements, which throws down the nickel 
in a state of purity. 

III. Zine.—c. A nitric or sulphuric acid solution of this metal is taken and 
saturated with ammonia, so as to redissolve the precipitated oxide ; an excess 
of nitric acid is then added. This liquor, exposed cold to the action of a couple 
of elements, gives a deposit which adheres strongly to the negative pole, which 
is formed of a cylinder or leaf of platinum tared beforehand. 

d. Brass can be tested in a few hours by this process. The liquor is submit- 
ted warm to the action of one element ; the copper is separated by itself at the 


* Comptes Rendus, July 23. 
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negative electrode. The latter being removed, the iron in the liquor is precipi- | cible, as the lower part consumes, in order to prevent the latter from blowing 


tated with ammonia, and the zinc is deposited with two elements in this filtered 
liquor, as stated in the preceding paragraph. The tenth of a milligram is 
precipitated in a few moments. 

IV. Lead.—e. If this metal occurs by itself in a nitric acid solution, it is ex- 

sed, cold or hot, to the action of one element. The whole amount of binox- 
ide of lead is deposited in the form of a very tenacious coating on the crucible 
which forms the positive electrode. The liquoris decanted by the siphon, with- 
out stopping the current, then replaced by water, which is decanted two or three 
times, and the tared crucible is dried at about 100°C., then weighed. In five 
hours 400 milligrams are deposited, and 2 grams in anight. The lead in 
a liquor which only contains two huadredths of a milligram can be plainly 
seen deposited on the walls of the crucible. 

f. Lead is tested with the same exactitude in presence of large proportions of 
silver, iron, zinc, nickel, cobalt, alumina, magnesia, and alkaline or earthy- 
alkaline metals. 

The assay of bronzes—alloys which commonly contain tin, copper, and small 
quantities of zinc, lead, and iron —becomes, if regard be had to the facts stated 
above, a rapid operation, in which three of these metals are determined without 
filtrations or evaporations, by weighing a tared plate of platinum, whereas this 
assay used to require a long and delicate series of manipulations, and the deter- 
mination of zinc in the dry way a high temperature prolonged for a consider- 
able time. The metastannic acid being separated, the copper and lead are pre- 
cipitated at the same time with one element, the iron is separated by ammonia, 
and the zinc is determined in the filtered liquor by means of two elements. — Iron. 


WHEELER'S PATENT STEAM PUMPS, 
Manufactured by the Deltoid Compound Pumping Engine Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Bureau Steam Pump, which we illustrate herewith, is a new competitor 
for popular favor, and though we have not yet seen any record of its ‘‘ duty” 
tests, yet,from the wide ex- 
perience and mechanical 
ability of the patentee, we 
feel assured this pump will 
attract much attention and 
prove a valuable contribu- 
tion to our list of mining 
machinery. The claims 
made by the manufacturers 
of this pump are that it is 
better proportioned, cheap- 
er, and simpler; will de-. 
liver more water per pound 
of fuel and per dollar of 
first cust than any other 
pump in the market; that 
it is durable, safe, and con- 
venient, and the material 
and workmanship are of the 
best. 

This pump, when manu- 
factured for mining pur- 
poses, is lined with bronze, 
the valve area is very large, 
and the valves accessible ; 
there are no tappet arms or 
outside gear to be injured, 
and as the steam cushion is 
absolute, the piston can, 
under no circumstances, 
strike the cylinder heads. 





| 


cold by exposure. 

As regards fuel, neither charcoal nor coke were found to be capable of use 
alone ; the former being too fugitive in its action, while the latter slagged up the 
furnace too much. The best results were obtained by mixing both in varying 
proportions, the firing taking place in the following manner : 


In the first five minutes pure charcoal was used. 


—_ = 2 — by volume of charcoal and 1 of coke. 
ir T pa I * 
= fourth = pure coke alone. 


By this arrangement a dazzling blue-white heat was attained in the furnace, 
and a temperature sufficiently high to render from 12 lb. to 14 lb. of either nickel 
or cobalt completely liquid in twenty minutes, without notably slagging up the 
interior. When the fusion was judged to be complete, the contents of the fur- 
nace were cleared out through a stopper-hole in front, and the crucible, which 
was generally softened, allowed to set superficially, by half a minute’s exposure 
to the air, to bear the pressure of the tongs, when it was lifted out, the cover re- 
moved by hammer and chisel, and the liquid metal, which was at a full white 
heat, poured into molds made either of dry sand or burnt clay. 

It was found that no single melting-pot could be relied upon to resist the heat 
reuiqred for fusion, even the best English blacklead pots being invariably 
melted. Of the numerous combinations tried, the following was found to be the 
most successful : A Hessian clay crucible was placed within one of blacklead, 
the interval being carefully packed with burnt fire-clay, within which the actual 
melting-pot of Elgersburger porcelain was bedded in a layer of caustic magnesia. 
It rarely happened that all three of these crucibles were melted by the heat, but 
generally the outer one had disappeared, and the middle one, though much cor- 
roded, held together sufficiently well to form, with its magnesia lining, protec- 
tion for the third, containing the metal. The covers, of the thickness of ordinary 
building bricks, were luted on by a mixture of porcelain body (plastic and burnt 
china clay) and water glass, a small hole being left for the escape of volatile 
matter. The _ crucibles, 
when charged and repaired, 
required twenty-four hours’ 
drying, and great care was 
requisite in gradually in- 
creasing the heat. 

The metals operated upon 
were prepared by mixing 
pure ignited and finely- 
ground oxide of nickel (or 
cobalt) respectively, with 
Io or 12 per cent. by weight 
of pure starch or fine wheat 
flour,and exposing the mix- 
ture in « crucible bedded 
in an outer one lined with 
charcoal powder, to a mod- 
erate red heat, whereby the 
metal was obtained in a 
state of fine powder, which, 
although containing some 
carbon, was free from iron, 
copper, arsenic, and sul- 
phur; the cobalt, however, 
contained about 0-3 per 
cent. of nickel, and the lat- 
ter from 0°3 to 0°5 percent. 
of the former metal. The 
charges of the melting-pots 
were made by mixing a 





quantity of the finely divi- 





The Deltoid Compound 
Pumping Engine, manufac- 
tured also at the same 
works, is specially adapted 
for service where economy 





of fuel isan object. The 
manufacturers offer to 
guarantee a duty of from 50 
to 60 millions when used as 





non-condensing, and from 80 to 100 millions when used as condensing engines. | 


Such claims, made by responsible parties, will attract attention. We trust be- 
fore long to be able to publish such full particulars of the construction and per- 
formance of these pumps as will interest engineers. In the meantime, those 
desiring farther information can obtain it by addressing the manufacturers, 
whose card will be found in our advertising columns. 


THE PRODUCTION OF LARGE CASTINGS IN NICKEL AND COBALT.* 
By C. Winkler. 


The production of sound castings from these metals is attended with consid- 
erable difficulty, owing to the excessive heat required for their fusion. The fol- 
lowing method, resulting from the autbor's experiments, has been fully success- 
ful, about 220 lbs. of either metal having been converted by fusion into various 
castings, weighing from 4 lb. to 12 lb. each. 

The essentials of the processare : (1) a sufficiently high temperature ; (2) cru- 
cibles capable of resisting extreme heat ; (3) complete isolation of carbon and 
silicon from the molten metal ; and (4) pouring out in an atmosphere free from 
oxygen, as the castings are invariably unsound when the metal is poured through 
the air. 

For fusion, an air furnace with a tall chimney is used. The oven is circular, 
in horizontal section, and has below, instead of a grate, a perforated iron plate, 
which also forms the cover of the blast reservoir, the construction being similar 
to that of Deville’s blast furnace. The melting-pot being placed upon a cheese 
of pure clay in the center of the iron plate, the furnace is filled with charcoal, 
and brought to a low red heat. Then the cinders and ashes are removed, the 
furnace cleaned out and refilled with the same fuel, and blast admitted at the 
rate of 250 to 300 cubic feet per minute, when the combustion becomes exceed- 
ingly active and an intense heat is produced. Caremust be taken, by continually 
searching the body of fuel with an iron rod, to keep it in contact with the cru- 


* Abstract of paper in Dingler’s Polytechnisches Journal, from the Minutes and Proceed- 
ings of the Institution of Civil Engineers, of London, edited by James Forrest, Secretary. 





Tue Bureau Steam Pump. 


ded metal so obtained with 
from 25 to 30 per cent. by 
weight of its oxide, which 
was found to be more than 
sufficient to remove the 
small amount of combined 
carbon, the excess of oxide 
being brought to full fu- 
sion,* as well as the metal. 

To prevent the absorption of oxygen, which invariably took place when the 
metal was poured out through the air, the mouth of the mold was covered with a 
thick cotton wick saturated with tar or petroleum, which, when ignited by the 
heated crucible, gave rise to a sufficient body of reducing flame to keep the air away 
from the stream of metal. In this way castings were obtained of a dense char- 
acter, free, or nearly free, from bubbles. When slowly cooled and cleaned, they 
were brought to a clean surface by removing the skin to a depth of 5 or 6 milli- 
meters upon a planing machine. 


TEMPERATURE OF SALINE SOLUTION RAISED BY STEAM.—It has been found by 
Muller, of the Berlin Chemical Society, that steam at ordinary pressure, when sent 
into saline solutions, raises their temperature considerably above its own. A solu- 
tion of common salt, so concentrated as to have its boiling-point 127°, may be 
raised to 125° by sending into it steam at 100°. The more concentrated the solu- 
tion the higher the rise. 


HORSE-POWER COMPUTING SCALE.—We have received from Mr. W. F. Stanley, 
of Great Turnstile, one of Hudson’s pocket sliding scales, which, fitted ina leather 


case, with instructions for use, may be carried in the waistcoat pocket. It is 414 
inches by 214 inches wide, and is made of hard cardboard and clearly printed. 
The instrument consists of a very simple double slide rule, and, although only of 


the small dimensions stated above, will give the power of any cylinder from 4 
inches to 100 inches diameter, working at from 1 lb. to 1oolb. mean pressure, 
within about 4% per cent. of accuracy, being printed by a special process from 
accurately engraved steel plates. By placing the scales in the necessary relative 
positions, they give, without calculation, (1) the indicated horse-power from the 
usual data; (2) the size of engine for any given power; (3) the piston speed due to 
any stroke and number of revolutions per minute; (4) the ratio the high and low 
pressure cylinders of compound emgines bear to each other; (5) the proportion the 
‘“mean” bears to the ‘‘initial” pressure, with the steam cut off at any given point 
in stroke. The scale was designed some years ago by an engineer for private use, 
and is now in a more perfect form offered to the public, and will be found useful 
to all interested in steam engine matters.—The Engineer. 


oe eae as a silicate, by attacking the substance of the crucible, although it is not so 
stated. 
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THE LIMIT OF THE CARBURATION OF IRON. 
By M. Boussingault. 


Translated from the Comptes Rendus of 1875, for the ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL, 
by Chief Engineer Isherwood, United States Navy. 

The goodness with which the Academy, some months ago, accepted the com- 
munication I had the honor to make on the transformation of iron into steel, 
authorizes my reading a chapter of a memoir I am on the eve of publishing. 
In it I have treated from a theoretical point of view a subject of some interest 
—that of the limit of carburation. 

Carbon is found in very variable proportions in carbureted iron ; generally 
it is from 1 to 2 millionths in bar iron, from 4 to 7 millionths in soft steel, and 
from 10 to 15 millionths in hard steel. In cast iron the proportion ordinarily 
ranges from 2 to 4 hundredths, very exceptionally 5 hundredths. This maxi- 
mum limit would support the belief in a definite composition, did not the re- 
sults of analyses oppose; because cast iron being found to often inclose 
notable quantities of manganese, always some silicium, phosphorus, and sul- 
phur, and sometimes even chromium, there was no possibility of thence de- 
ducing the relation between the weights of iron and carbon. 

In the problem of ascertaining whether carbon and iron forma fixed combi- 
nation, the only observations to be accepted are those made on compounds con- 
taining nothing but carbon and iron, that is pure or approaching purity. 

Able metallurgists have carbureted iron either by reducing the sesquioxide or 
by melting the reduced metal in soot, wood charcoal, pure carbon, or Ceylon 
graphite. The most part of the experiments were executed in the laboratory of 
M. Percy, which isa guarantee of their exactness. The following is a summary: 

Iron. Total Carbon. | Iron. Total Carbon. 





BE A cbesvenscosacee 95"80 4°20 a 95°66 4°34 
base SKee eh eee er 95°66 4°34 eer 95°50 4°50 
Hochstatter........... 95°85 4°15 sina 
.  seeeseueneee 95°13 4°87 | er 95°60 4°40 


Karsten tried to show that, when‘iron was carbureted to the maximum, it eon- 
tained 0-051 of carbon. His observations were made on a white and very lamellar 
cast iron from the furnaces of Mussen, in the principality of Siegen. He trans- 
formed the white cast iron into gray cast iron, so as to lessen the inherent diffi- 
culty of the dosage by having only graphite to determine. 


Ss Il. Ill. 
ANNE; BY AMOMNID oi 5 os 6 ose asncnw ns onnese 94°95 94°90 94°78 
RL MORNE: cn daswavenss sheskaeebeseee es 5°05 5°10 5°22 


M. Percy correctly remarks that in specular cast iron, similar in appearance 
to the cast iron of Mussen, there are ordinarily found 4 per centum of manga- 
nese ; and as it is nowhere stated that the cast iron employed was free of this 
metal, he would not have mentioned the results obtained by Karsten, had not 
this eminent metallurgist deduced from them that white cast iron at its maxi- 
mum carburation is a definite combination which can be represented by Fe,C. 


ROR ssc ccns ac cdn Sea cusuensadesneseutonn 94°92 
[PNA i ckctan cack ywkchs bbeneeesuateese 5°08 
100°00 


In comparing the composition of gray cast iron with that of the lamellar cast 
iron, Karsten arrived at the conclusion that the gray contained less carbon than 
the white, 0-04 being the mean of five analyses. 

I have not found a very marked difference between the carbon of white cast 
iron and that of gray cast iron made with the hot blast. The following are 
some analyses: 


Combined Total 
Carbon. Graphite. Carbon.* 

Manganiferous white cast iron from Follonica, Tuscany 4°06 Trace. 4°06 
ee Es . from Ria, East. Pyrenees 4°00 0°00 4°00 

“ ay a7 “ ot 4°26 0°0o 4°26 

“ ““ “ce “ee “ce 4°06 0°06 4°12 
Gray iron from Ria, Eastern Pyrenees (hot blast) ...... 0°70 3°30 4°00 
DEE ANG TATU os cnccnsetncennsessesceseenssnowse 4°00 Indication. 4°00 


In the above cast iron the proportion of carbon closely approaches that of iron 
carbureted in a crucible with damp charcoal. Does this denote that in certain 
conditions it could not be exceeded? Not with certainty, for one experimenter 
has shown as much as 0°06 of carbon. Accepting this figure, we can conceive 
that some of the carbon saturating iron in fusion may separate in the state of 


graphite when the temperature is varied. In fact, this graphite, though adhe- | 


rent, belongs no longer to the mass whence it came ; and if the metal continues 
in contact with the damp charcoal, the saturation will be maintainéd by the re- 
union of the carbon which separated. We should then have iron carbureted 
to the maximum, in which crystals of graphite would be uniformly dissemi- 
nated. 

In an experiment I made on the gray cast iron of Ria, there was produced 
what might be called a supersaturation of carbon. A plate of iron was placed 
in a cementing furnace box, where it remained an entire month. The dosages 
indicated in 100 of cast iron : 





Before cementation—total carbon.............eee00. 4°05 
PG IR on Soc cans since eesee besseddesene suse 5°07 
Carbon gained..........ccccccccccccccccccccecccccecs 1°02 


The cast iron became nearly black by the cementation, and its fracture pre- 
sented numerous facets, in the middle of which crystals could be distinguished 
of lamelles of graphite of great brilliancy. 

Before describing the experiments executed in thesteel works of Jacob Holtzer 
for determining the maximum of carburation, I will summarize the general 
properties of cast iron for the purpose of discovering whether they are found in 
a metal highly carbureted, but differing from the product of blast furnaces in 
this, that the latter contains other substances than iron and carbon. 

In white cast iron from manganiferous minerals, the size and silvery bright- 
ness of the facets depend principally on the manganese they contain, which 
commonly varies from 2 to 7 per centum ; they are hard, but pulverizable. The 
minerals likewise which they contain also furnish by the process of the blast 
furnace, and particularly by cold tapping, white granulated cast iron. 

White cast iron contains carbon principally in the combined state. Gray cast 
iron owes its appearance to disseminated graphite ; it is produced from fur- 
naces by the hot blast, and contains carbon ig, both the combined and the free 
state ; it leaves a graphite residue when dissolved by an acid. 

White cast iron is more fusible than the gray, and requires a pasty consistency 
before being liquefied ; gray cast iron, on the contrary, melts instantly—it is 
either solid or liquid. Melted white cast iron cooled rapidly retains all or nearly 
all of its carbon in the combined state ; but when cooled slowly the assumption 





* The cast irons were obtained from wood charcoal. 


is that it changes into gray cast iron, a part of the carbon separating in the state 
of graphite. 

Melted gray cast iron quickly cooled changes to white cast iron, the graphite 
|combining with the metal. Thus it happens that, when poured upon a good 
| conducting body—into an iron mold, for instance—the portion suddenly solidi- 
| tied by the contact of the cold iron becomes white cast iron, while above this 
portion, which has undergone a kind of tempering, the metal preserves the 
characteristics of gray castiron. This modification is manifested just the same 
in the case of large masses. An ellipsoidal ass weighing about 60 tons, melted 
by M. J. Holtzer, in the foundry at Unieux, had its superficies converted into 
white cast iron. 

The transtormation of white cast-iron, in which the carbon is invisible because 
combined, into gray cast-iron, in which the carbon is visible because free, ought, 
it seems to me, to be attributed to this, that the 1ron at a high temperature either 
combines with the carbon or dissolves it. Of the two, combination appears the 
! most probable, because, on the one side, it is well established that irun in pro- 

longed contact at a high temperature with wood charcoal in excess fixes only a 
limited quantity of carbon; and,. on the other side, that iron associated with 
this absolutely refractory substance torms a compound a great deal more fusible 
than itself when pure. Itis true that, by gradually lowering the temperature, 
iron carbureted to the maximum (cast iron) abandons some carbon which ap- 
pears as graphite in the cooled mass. It must be admitted there is a strong 
analogy here with what happens when a salt is separated from a hot saturated 
solution in process of cooling ; or, still better, in the precipitation of the silicium 
graphitoid of the zinc with which it was united during fusion. For the rest, 
whatever opinion may be entertained as to the state of the carbon in melted 
carbureted iron, whether combined in definite proportion or held in saturated 
solution, the invariable fact remains that graphite appears during the cooling, 








jand that the compound or solution is impoverished to the extent of the carbon 


set free. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


CLASSIFICATION OF COALS.* 
Ce By Prof. Persifor Frazer, Jr., Philadelphia, 

A classification of natural objects is usually based either upon some funda- 
mental and permanent attribute of the thing itself (as in the case of scientific 
classifications), or it embraces One or more generalizations convenient for use in 
ordinary life. Thus, it suffices for the statistician to know that so many tons 
of fish are annually taken by our fishermen, and that they realize so many 
thousands of dollars, whereas to the student of natural history the anatomy, 
habits, and relationships of the animals are of chief interest, as settling their re- 
spective places in the scale of animate nature. 

Many different classifications of coals have been attempted, as one would 
naturally anticipate trom the immense extent of the coal trade, and the different 
localities whence the supply was derived. 

The English divisions were prevalent up to the date of the publication of the 
last geological survey of the State, except so far as they were modified by local 
designations. Indeed, Rogers’s classification made very little alteration in the 
English nomenclature, as may be seen by comparing the tables given below. 

To commence with the different kinds mentioned in Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Mines ot 1845 : 


“1, Cubical Coal.—Black, shining, compact, moderately hard and easily 
frangible. Comes out in rectangular masses, of which the smaller portions are 
cubical. The ‘reed’ or lamelle parallel to the bed plane on which the coal rests. 
Of cubical coal there are two varieties—(a) open burning, (6) caking. The latter 
| available asa fuel, no matter hows mall its particles may be, and is the true smithy 

coal, forming a vault in front of the bellows. (a) The open burning coal is 

known as rough or clod coal from the large masses in which it is taken out, and 
cherry coal from the cheerful blaze with which they spontaneously burn; whereas 
the caking coals, like some of those from Newcastle, require to be frequently poked 
in the grate. 

‘2. Slate or Splint Coal.—Color dull black, very compact, much harder and 
less frangible than the last. Readily fissile, like slate, but powerfully resists the 
cross fracture, which is conchoidal. Specific gravity 1°26 to 1°40. In working it 
separates into large quadrangular sharp-edged masses. It burns without caking, 
with much flame and smoke, unless judiciously supplied with air,’ and leaves fre- 
quently a considerable bulk of white ashes. Good coal of the Glasgow field Dr. Ure 
tound to have specific gravity 1°266, and to consist of 70°9 C, H 4°3, O 24°. 

**3. Cannel Coal.—Color, between velvet and grayish black; luster, resinous; 
fracture, even; fragments, trapezoidal. Hard as splint coal. Specific gravity, 
1°23 to 1°28. In working it is detached in four-sided columnar masses. Often 
breaks conchoidal, like pitch, kindles very readily, and burns with a bright, white, 
projective flame. Cannel coal from Woodhall, near Glasgow, consists, by Dr. 
Ure’s analysis, as follows: Specific gravity, 1°228, C 72°22, H 3°93, O 21°05 (witha 
little azote, about 2°8 in 100 parts). 

**4. Glance Coal.—‘ Color, iron black, with an occasional iridescence like that 
of tempered steel; luster, in general, splendent, shining, and imperfect metallic. 
It does not soil, is easily frangible, and has flat conchoidal fracture, and sharp- 
edged fragments. It burns without flame or smell, except when sulphureous (sic), 
and it leaves a white-colored ash. It produces no soot, and seems indeed to be 
merely carbon, or coal deprived of its volatile matter and bitumen, and converted. 
into coke from subterranean calcination (sic), frequently from contact with whin 
dikes.’ Abounds in Ireland under the name of Kilkenny coal. In Scotland it is 
called ‘blind coal,’ and in Wales ‘malting or stone coal.’ It contains 90 to 97 per 
cent. C, specific gravity 1°3 to 1°5, increasing with the proportion of earthy 
impurities.”+ 

In Watts’s Dictionary of Chemistry, vol. i., p. 1,032 : 


‘‘ The following appears to be as satisfactory a classification of the more im- 
portant kinds (of coal) as is possible, together with an indication of their charac- 
teristic differences and of the localities whence they are obtained. 

1. Lignite or Brown Coal generally maintains its lamellar or woody structure. 
Yields a powdery coke in the form of the original lumps. Brittle, burns easily, 
| but often contains from 30 to 40 per cent. of water. 

‘*2, Bituminous or Caking Coals.—The most extensively diffused and valuable 
| of the English coals. Are of various shades of brown and linek; emit much gas 
on heating. 

_ “a. Caking Coal.—Splinters on heating, but the fragments then fuse together 
into a semi-pasty mass. 

‘*b. Cherry Coal or soft coal.—Luster very bright. Does not fuse. Ignites 
well and burns rapidly. 
| ‘*e, Splint, Rough, or Hard Coal.—Black and of glistening fracture. Does not 
ignite readily, but burns up to a clear, hot fire, constituting a good house coal. 
| “dd. Cannel Coal (Parrot Coal of Scotiand).—Of dense, compact, and even 

fracture, conchoidal in every direction. Takes a polish like jet. Splinters in the 
fire, and burns clearly and brightly. 





* A paper read before the American Institute of Mining Engineers, at the Wilkes-Barre 
meeting, May, 1877. 
i t+ Ure’s Dict., ed. 1845, p. 969. 
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“4. Anthracite, Stone Coal, or Culm.—The densest, hardest, and most lustrous 
of all varieties. Burns with little flame and no smoke, but gives a great heat. 
Contains very little volatile matter. Splinters when heated, and ignites with diffi- 
culty. Color deep black, fracture lamellar, parallel to bed of deposit. Conchoidal in 
—_— fracture. Applied successfully to smelting, and much valued as a steam coal 
in the navy. 

“ Steam a om nearly to anthracite. It does not crumble into 
a — under friction, and is hence well adapted for stowage. It also emits 
little smoke.” 


The most careful classification yet made, as well as the one which concerns us 
most nearly from the fact that the types on which the classification is based are 
from our own district, is that of Prot. H. D. Rogers, p. 983, vol. ii., part 2, of his 
general Report. He says: ° 


‘*Subdividing the whole class of substances which we call coal in accordance 
with their most natural characters, we find them to arrange themselves into the 
following four principal groups, in the order of diminishing carbon and augment- 
ing hydrogen. 

** Anthracites.—Volatile matters below 6 per cent. 

‘* Semi-anthracites.—Volatile matters below 10 per cent. 

** Semi-bituminous.— Volatile matters between 12 and 18 per cent. 

‘* Bituminous.—Volatile matters above 18 per cent. 

‘These convenient distributions, ‘ which have crept extensively into use since first 
proposed by me,’ are retained as the basis of a general classification which 
recognizes three main orders, viz. Anthracites, Common Bituminous, and Hydro- 
genous. 


In the following table will be found a condensed form of the definitions which 
he applies to the coals: 


' 
’ 


94 to go per cent. 
oe 


| H, 1to 3 
{ Hard or dry. {} O& N, ie. 
| Water, 1to 2 S 
Anthracite + 5 Ashes, 30 4 84°0 per cent 
| — } Volatile inflammable matter, 7°5  “ 
j gaseous | Water expelled at 212°, 2°5 
‘ ~-* | Earthy matter, 6'0 
{ Semi-Bitu- 4 Cherry. 
| minous,. | Splint. ( Carbon, 52 to 84 p.c. 
{ (Sp.gr.1°269 Average | | Volatile H. Cs, 12 to 48 “ 
Common } | Caking. { C, 76°0 proximate | } Earthy matter, 2to20 " 
Bitumin- } | {H, 5’0 analysis of { } Sulphur, Fie 3 “ 
ous coal. (Ash, 1°5 the order. } | Water Stars’, zsto ¢ “ 
| | 
. Bituminous. | { More C and H than caking { C, 75 to8op.c. 
| Cherry, | Cal,and leaves about 10 | Ulti- , 5s toc “* 
4° “") p.¢. of ash. j mate N, : fos * 
| | Specific gravity 1°255. } anal- O, 4 te: s0 * 
| | ysis. S, oete 3 * 
Ash, 3 toro * 


Splint. § Specific gravity. 1°29. 


( tg p.c ash in best. 
Hydroge- ( Cannel coal, minimum yield of gas 9,000 cubic feet per ton. 
nous or 1 Shaly (Torbanehill). 
Gas Coal. ( Asphaltic (Albert Mine). 


This classification of Prof. Rogers, whilst perhaps convenient for commercial 
purposes, is faulty in theory, and the cause of much confusion in discussing the 
proper place to which different coals should be assigned, because elements are 
introduced into the definition which are unessential to the fuel proper, but 
whose variation nevertheless will cause an apparent variation in the essential 
constituents of the coal, i. e. its ignitible constituents. 

It is not claimed here that some such definition may not serve a good purpose 
among coal dealers by implying in one word a number of different ideas, but 
the inevitable result of anattempt of this kind is, Ist, to enormously increase the 
vocabulary necessary for transmitting ideas, and, 2d, to prevent the exact ex- 
pression of slight shades of difference where there happens to be no correspond- 
ing word for such shades. Like the Chinese language, it makes a word stand 
for a wholesentence, but, also like the Chinese, it demands an inordinately large 
number of words. 

As an illustration of some of the bad effects of such a system (at least for 
systematic classification), let us suppose that we have a pure coal corresponding 
to each of the limits which Professor Rogers sets for bituminous coals, viz. Ist. 
Fixed carbon, 84 per cent., volatile hydrocarbons, 12; that is to say, one part 
of volatile hydrocarbons, to 7 parts of fixed carbon. 2d. Fixed carbon, 52, and 
volatile hydrocarbons, 48 = 13:12. If we mix the first of these materials with 
various weights of impurities, we shall have substances whose constitution is ex- 
pressed in the following table : 


L Il. Til. IV. 

UU. cas ccc xcevas Per cent. 20 28 36 44 
Fixed Carbon............ oe 70 63 56 49 
Volatile Hydrocarbons... ‘ 10 9 8 7 

In the second case the table would be : 

5 II. Ii. IV. 

Reopearities:.... 5. .<.260050 Per cent. ° 25 50 75 
Fixed Carbon............ te 52 39 26 13 
Volatile Hydrocarbons... ‘* ‘ 48 36 24 12 


Yet the fuel portion of all the mixtures in the first table is the same, viz. a 
bituminous coal of the composition C : V.H-C. :: 87:5: : 12°5, and that ofall the 
mixtures in the second C : V. H-C. :: 52:48. The foreignimpurity is the only 
item of difference between the analyses of each table. 

In other words, if the important allowance be made for impurities, most of 
which are accidental in the formation of the coal, we see by the first table that 
one of the coals, reckoned at present to the bituminous series, might descend to 
the composition of a dry anthracite, by impurities introduced into it after it was 
mined, were it not that.these impurities remove it from the catalogue of com- 
mercial fuels. By the second table it is observed that by the same means a fat 
hydrogenous coal might be so modified by foreign substances that, if the latter 
be neglected, it could be placed in the category of a semi-anthracite. Neither 
is such a large amount of impurity an anomaly, nor does it affect the character 
of the coal, except commercially. The ‘‘bone” and roofshales ought to be able 
to indicate the character of their coals almost quite as well as the coals them- 
selves, and though the materials are not here at hand to prove that they would 
do s0, it is nevertheless quite probable that they would. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





InsuRIOUS EFFECTS OF TAXATION IN PHILADELPHIA.—Taxation is driving a 
good many manufactories from Philadelphia to points in New Jersey and Dela- 
ware, and to places in adjoining counties in Pennsylvania. The Press says that 
Morris, Tasker & Co., who have already removed a large part of their iron works 
to Newcastle, Delaware, will this month transport the rest of their establishment 
there. The Baldwin Locomotive Works will remove to Gloucester County, New 
Jersey, in April, 1878, having purchased a large tract of land, free of taxation for 
ten years. The;Bridesburg Manufacturing Company threaten also to leave. Seller’s 
Iron Works, on the Delaware above Wilmington, are leaving Philadelphia. 
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THROUGH THE UTAH MINING DISTRICTS.—V. 
(Special Correspondence from our Western Office.) 


The production of the Ontario Mine during last month was $165,535.73. 
Matters are progressing there as usual, with an average of 105 men in the mine 
and 50 atthe mill. 

The Park Silver Mining Company's concentrating mill at Park City is reported 
as running quite successfully, and realizing some $100 net daily from the tailings 
treated. The Crane & McKim belt separators are used, and [ will later give a 
complete description of the mill as soon as I can see it in operation. 

There is nothing especially new to report from the Cottonwoods or Bingham 
at present writing. 

The reported closing down of the Prince of Wales was only temporary, 
the mine being shut down for a few days for repairs, etc., and to square around 
for a tresh start in the upper workings. The ore market is as much depressed 
as ever. 

The Flagstaff Furnace Company will positively shut down in two weeks. 
Messrs. Mather & Geist’s lease runs out then, and these gentlemen will take a 
breathing spell, not being anxious to renew their lease on account of the very 
— up title of ownership of the works, and consequent risk they might run 
of loss. 

The Mingo Furnace has closed down temporarily for repairs, and to add two 
new stacks to their ‘‘ plant,” which looks rather as if they were making a little 
money after all, and did not intend crying for quarter yet. The other smelters 
are booming away a qui mieux mieux. and to an outsider who hears the cry of 
‘* wolf” so continuously, itis a matter of curiosity asto which of the ‘‘ boys” will 
be swallowed first. They all seem to be mighty tough eating. 

The Jordan smelter has started up with three stacks, and with the Old Tele- 
graph mine to back it up promises to run a good while before ‘giving in.” 
Connected as the mine and works are, they have many advantages that others 
have not. As mentioned in my letter from Bingham, the ore handles itself 
largely by the force of gravity from the vein to the bar of bullion, the railroad 
transportation facilities being uncommonly advantageous. Mr. L. E. Holden, 
the manager and owner, proposes to hold the lead produced until it can be dis- 
posed of at a reasonable figure, making the precious metals contained in the 
base bullion, gold and silver, defray the expenses of reduction, etc. 

The following are statements of bullion and ore shipped during the last two 
weeks : 

STATEMENT OF BULLION AND ORE SHIPPED FROM SALT LAKE CITY, DURING WEEK 
ENDING AUGUST 25, 1877. 





















































Consignor. | Consignee. a Pron ae - 

| | | 
Scott & Anderson.......... {Pennsylvania Lead Company. 7 1,540 | 147,145 Renee 
es ae eee taie ” “ = 7 | 1,400 | 149,279 |........ 
* ** (Revere ore) “ ° “ et bce. cea aes 252,000 
Flagstaff F. Company......;Omaha S. & R. Company....| 8 2,060 | 168,800 |........ 
dighland Bullion........... - cash I 229 | 
P.d. P. Pascoe..... 5 . oe aad 1 218 TREE 5a saiase 
FSO eee “ “ a“ af E. CAvvaleccatavesedes 20,000 
Alta Consolidated Ore...... |W. K. Sloan. Hilliard........ Po Cake pecuataee aaa 42,949 
Eee Es a sinesaaweae ISt. Louis S. & R. Company.. 4 1,000 SEOs i ciccas 
iw 8 PMBOOE Ss oc ccsnenas Ry = ” eae I 218 | 21,925 ]........ 
Le en ;. - _ sibs 3 739 Op BeF te... 605. 
ORIEN os ies einickceesaiee |Hagen & Billing, New York.. 5 3, 2755 V RFES boos 556 

Pee WO coc exsentaace |Wells, Fargo & Co., San Fran- 

| Caos cccdvcseerenaservsias 8 2,159 | 170,764|........ 
WU abs dacax diana | me daheisialaln(e oink cad aaa oiaain) moran aia | 60 | 10,738 | 959,768 | 314,949 





STATEMENT OF BULLION AND ORE SHIPPED FROM SALT LAKE CITY, DURING WEEK 
ENDING SEPTEMBER {, 1877. 

























| | i | 
Consignor, or Marks. Consignee. = —~ —| _ 
Flagstaff F. Company...... Omaha 8. & R. Company.... 7 1,750 | 146,059 |........ 
ee Be cc circecsces ms = ee gag I 240 GONE. cocexae 
POs PMMOUE. = « sesaewace = ss 3s I 220 | 21,971|........ 
CN ORG. oe 5 sac esse se - * = a tere ote | 210,000 
Th Ae ere a eS Soaks 3 746 | GRGET hs s0ce2<0 
Mingo F. Company........ Pennsylvania Lead Company 6 2,200 | 326,022 |..00-ses 
Telegraph F. Company.... = sib = ‘ 9 1,980 | 188,740|........ 
TON OTO NO ve cnc ssiecasseis tas 7 be " : i a Reaacauss | 105,000 
Le eo re St. Louis S. & F. Company.. 3 742 Bet eat 
Chicago F. Bullion... .| Wells, Fargo & Co., San Fr’co 20 4,700 De eaercd 
Yosemite Ore...... H. O. Beatty, Sacramento.... Be RS ceeoes .| 300,000 
Eureka Hill Ore.... .|S. Ashton, Chicago........ a of S Reaepancs | 144,450 
B. M. Du Rell...... ..|Walker Bros. , Cook’s Bullion 
Works, Chicago............ I 240 21,063 Jrcteeees 
Wa isssnv/as pactatan ine ooeaat ena eatan ae aclees 88 11,818 1070,274 | 759,450 





I shall hope in my next to give you some interesting points relative to Mor- 
mon antagonism to mining, and its effects on the industry here ; also an outline 
of alaw-suit and interesting mining questions pending thereon, in which one of 
the largest and most productive mines in this Territory is interested. 


Satt Laxe Crry, September 3, 1877. Rose. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


EQUITY IN MINING. 


The two articles in last nomber of ENGINEERING AND MrintncJournatL, headed 
respectively ‘‘ Dishonesty the Cause of our Hard Times” and ‘‘Sale of the 
American Mine, Sunshine, Colorado,” come like the fresh, clear breezes of our 
mountain summits in an arid waste of shallow and pointless literature. They 
present briefly and lucidly the ‘‘ prerogative facts” which underlie the financial 
disorganization of the country, for which ‘silver remonetization,” unlimited 
‘‘rag- baby,” *‘convertible bonds,” chartered ‘‘boards of arbitration,” general 
‘* government proprietorship,” ‘‘communism,” and a hundred other panaceas 
are now before the public. The articles referred to recognize that intellectual 
and moral obliquity is the source and spring whence our troubles come, and, by 
giving a true pathology of the disease, they point out its remedy. Absolutely, 
we must quit dishonest practices, and come back to right, and justice, and fair 
dealing all round; in other words, to square business. 

What an instructive sheet is page 139 of the same issue of the JourNaL in 
which the articles referred to occur! Hereis a carefully tabulated exhibit of 
one hundred among the most prominent transportation and mining’companies 
in the country, their aggregate capital footing up over nine hundred millions of 
dollars, only sixteen of them paying dividends (1877) at all. Any market what- 
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ever is indicated for but twenty-nine of the lot, and, were genuine transfers only 
reported, that proportion would doubtless be largely discounted. Take as an 
illustration (no matter for the name) a single instance on the list. The company 
has a splendid mine in active and profitable production. Its capital stock is, 
let us say, $10,000,000. It is paying on that valuation at the rate of 6 percent. per 
annum. Stock worth about one-fifth of its par value. Now what has hap- 
pened here? Mining is known to bea business of ups and downs. Bonanza 
and borrasca go together into the general result, and, if money is not reserved 
for dead work from pockets and pay-streaks, dividends will be followed by 
assessments. Simply enormous over-capitalization ; and every department must 
be strained and straitened to make the stock pay even less than a New York 
mortgage. A withering ‘‘economy” must be practiced toward all who create 
what wealth may be realized from the product of the mine, from bookkeeper to 
blaster, and dead work left to take care of itself, or relegated to the floatees of the 
stock. ‘After us, the deluge!” Who has profited by this piece of ‘ financier- 
ing”? Noi the original mine owner, or any other owner, if he believes in the 
property and wants to keep his share of it as an investment. He would have 
really been richer on a million dollar basis ; for then, with ample returns for 
even a mining interest, a just and liberal administration toward both present 
and future could have been secured. In point of simple fact, everybody con- 
cerned is poorer for the over-valuation, except the ‘* operators ” who succeed in 
exchanging the inflated shares for other property at prices somewhere near 
representing real worth for the latter. 

Now, do we need to argue as to whether a performance of this kind is honest 
or not? If so, we require to go to school and learn the first principles of social 
justice. Stock watering and surreptitious over-issuing of stock stand on pre- 
cisely the same basis financially and morally. Neither of them has any relation- 
ship with that grand Saxon word Business, the appointed work of men, in the 
world. There are other Saxon words, strong and clear-ringing, like rifle shots, 
that fitly characterize such doings and the doers of them ; but it may be better, 
for the present at least, to reserve such unadulterated truth as only ‘‘children” 
and ‘‘fools” are said to tell. 

But the air of the industrial world has a sultry feeling, and it is a time for 
thoughtful men to consider whether Winchester rifles and Gatling guns are the 
surest or even the safest arguments to address to the labor of a nation 
made desperate by want. The whole land is cursed and groaning with debt, its 
vast property—the laid-up labor of generations of the most industrious, inge- 
nious, and provident people that ever lived in the world—almost worthless 
because of the performances of political and corporate mountebanks. Power 
(wealth and knowledge) has its obligations, scarcely recognized yet, but not 
necessarily to be learned only through general social convulsion. When nations 
realize that ‘‘ nothing is strong but justice,” and that no ‘‘ order” is permanent 
which is not planted in right, they will build what will not be overthrown. 
“‘The work of righteousness shall be peace, and the effect of righteousness, 
quietness and assurance forever.” (The best treatise on political economy that 
ever was written. ) 

If we are to get out of the present dead-lock safely, we must come down to 
business, and do it on square and solid business principles. If it be mining, let 
it be a matter of getting out the metal by the very best means for both mine and 
product, and not use the mine as a mere catch-word and decoy with which to 
float off lying certificates of value upon more ignorant and better people. We 
must give back to labor a fair equivalent—whether it be of mind or muscle — 
for what it gives to us. When we stock mines, let us do it on the plan of small 
capital and large surplus. Put the rogues—especially the big ones, and the Le- 
trayers of corporate trusts—into the penitentiary instead of sending them to 
Congress ; stop calling scoundrels ‘‘smart” men, and call them scoundrels ; 
throw away the bell-punches, and put integrity in the place of them (there is a 
good deal of it left in the world yet, if you will only hunt for it); put your whole 
business and dealings upon an honest, manly basis ; and panics, and strikes, 
and riots, and consuming cities, kindled by the flames of human passion, will 
become as historical as the plagues of the Middle Ages. 

Either thoroughgoing Reform or Communism is before us. 

Those who think the proletarian discontent quieted or quelled are mistaken, 
and will hear from it again. Equity will content people, and nothing else will. 

SYMPVSIARCH. 
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MINING NEWS. 


Staff Correspondence of the Engineering and) Mining Journal, 
NEW MEXICO AND ARIZONA. F 


The summer clean up at Elizabethtown falls short somewhat of expectation. 
The supply of water has fallen a little short already, but as soon as the fall rains 
set in washing gravel in the Moreno will take a fresh start. 

Five more stamps are to be added to the plant of the Silver King Mill. There 
is no diminution in the ore product, and no decrease in its richness. It is cal- 
culated that the ore dumps already contain two years’ supply for the mill. All 
the high grade ore is still shipped to San Francisco. 

The production of placer goldin Arizona is noticeably on the increase, and 
will amount this year to fully $100,000 more than in 1876. This increase is 
due not so much to the discovery of new deposits of auriferous gravel as to the 
working of ground which for some years past has been regarded as inaccessible, 
but has now been put under water. Arizona is known to contain some very ex- 
tensive alluvial deposits, and as soon as capital is diverted to that Territory, and 
employed in utilizing the numerous streams which in spite of the reported 
aridity of the Territory exist within its borders, the placer product will be 
large. 

The Picacho 5-stamp mill, which has been running so successfully for some 
months past on free gold ores, is to be increased in capacity by the addition 
of several more batteries. The Chimney Peak Mine which supplies this mill 
is yielding well. The Picacho mines and placers have now been worked con- 
tinuously and successfully for 15 years, and are to-day doing better than 
ever. 

Carga Muchargo District, on the California desert, is looking up again. A 
test is to be made in San Francisco on 100 tons of ore from one of the prin- 
cipal mines, and if the results are satisfactory some money will be immediately 
invested there in further development, and in the erection of a mill. 


Work will be resumed in September upon the Moreno and Apache Chief | 


mines at Ehrenberg. ‘The second of these mines was, thirteen years ago, a 
property of great note, was sold in California at handsome figures, and pro- 
duced from its surface outcroppings some very rich ore. Owing to poor manage- 
ment it was abandoned. 

Reports from the Aztec mine indicate that the developments recently begun 





on the property have amply justified every anticipation. The width of the vein 
is found to be 13 feet, and on the open cut where it was attacked 6 feet of solid 
ore has been encountered, which is of excellent grade. Large ore dumps are 
being built, and preparations making to work the mine in the future upon a 
scale commensurate with its wealth. 

Oro Blanco District, near the Sonora border, has received some development 
this season, the result of which has been the opening of about a dozen promising 
veins, all carrying good silver ore. The district seems to be mainly a lead dis- 
trict, turning out some fine galena veins. 

A vein of good-looking coal bas been found near Mesilla, N. M. 
be opened and tested. 

The Clifton Copper mines, worked by H. Lesinsky & Co., have yielded 1,500,000 
pounds of cru@e or blister copper during the last twelve months. 

The Peck Mine is producing steadily from $1,000 to $1,500 in high grade ore 
daily, the whole of which is being shipped to San Francisco. Work on the mill 
is being pushed uhead vigorously. When completed it is thought that the 
mine will ship from $50,000 to $100,000 in ore and bullion a month. The 
superintendent of the mine calculates that he has nearly a quarter of a million 
in ore on the dumps at present. 

In Globe District, Arizona, what is presumed to be cinnabar outcrops have 
been found, and a number of locations made. There has been some excitement 
over the ‘‘ find,” and it is probable, from what information we have been able to 
obtain, that true quicksilver ore has been found. 


It is to 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


PoWER OF ELECTRIC LIGHT.—Late experiments at St. Petersburg show that 
the power of the light may be increased by covering the carbon with a thin sheet 
of copper, and turning the cup towards the object to be illuminated. The most 
economical machine tried was that of Alteneck, which, with a galvanized carbon 
of 10 mm. diameter, gave a maximum of 20,275, and a mean of 14,039 candles. 
The light was sufficient to make objects visible, for military purposes, at a distance 
of 3,080 yards.—Nature. 

THE GERMAN GAS MANUFACTURERS CONSIDERING THE ELECTRIC LIGHT.—At a 
conference of the German Gas Managers’ Association recently held in Leipsic, the 
order of the day was the advantage offered by the electric light. The opener of 
the discussion gave a sketch of the state of electric lighting in France, and after 
stating that the figures furnished by the maker of the apparatus were too favor- 
able to the electric as against gas light, concluded that the latter is cheaper for 
general purposes, and need not fear the competition of electric light. Frischen 
(Berlin) thought the danger of competition was neither to be exaggerated nor dis- 
regarded ; a general competition was, perhaps, not to be feared, but it would be 
made more possible by a better division of the electric light. Henning, of Dan- 
tsic, had calculated the cost of the two systems, and found that his calculations 
turned out in favor of gas. Dr. Bunte (Munich) found that the production of 
light by the burning of gas under favorable circumstances was equal to the ex- 
penditure of a smaller mechanical force than that required for the production of 
the electric light. Some disadvantages in the use of the electric light were point- 
ed out by Grahn, of Essen, especially the injurious effect on the eyes when the 
electric light is used with gas light, while it is impossible to dispense with the lat- 
ter in many cases where the former might be in use. 


THE ELEcTRIC LIGHT TO BE TESTED IN AMERICAN CITIES.—A dynamo-elec- 
tric machine, capable of producing not less than 1,200 candles’ light, is to be pur- 
chased by the Franklin Institute, of Philadelphia, which society will experiment 
with such machines as are offered to it for trial. This will afford an excellent opportu- 
nity to test the value of electrical lights, such as have been used in hotels and indus- 
trial works in France. The cost of the light as to running expenses and repairs, 
and its value in buildings containing machinery and large columns which will ob- 
struct the light, are questions which a committee of the practical workers in the 
Franklin Institute will not fail to investigate. The secretary of the Institute re- 
cently received a letter from A. Sartiaux, Assistant Engineer at the station of La 
Chapelle, giving an account of the cost of three electric lights used there. The 
lamps are inclosed in lanterns, with the lower part of the glass sides clouded, so as 
to prevent the voltaic arc being seen when the lantern is in place high above the 
floor. The white ceiling diffuses the direct rays passing through the upper part of 
the lantern, and M. Sartiaux reports the light obtained a good one without 
troublesome shadows. The three lights, allowing for interest on cost and for ex- 
pense of motive power and labor, cost about 47 cents an hour, but the apparatus 
is designed for five lights, which would cost only 61 cents per hour, or about 20 
cents per light. One of these lights in the open air is declared to be amply suffi- 
cient for the management of cars within a radius of 200 to 250 feet of the lantern, 
the latter being elevated to a height of 20 feet from the ground. The Franklin 
Institute pro to make its tests early in October. The Cincinnati Commercial 
says Messrs. Hawk & Roslin, of the Electric and Calcium Light Company.have 
received from Paris a consignment of electric candles, which they purpose prac- 
tically testing in public at an early day. 


THE ELEcrRoO-SiLicic Light.—M. Gaston Plante has recently called attention 
to the brilliant luminous effects obtained by causing one of the poles of a power- 
fulsecondary battery to touch the side of a glass vessel or porcelain vase con- 
taining a saline solution. In another experiment, by means of which he exhibited 
the a produced by the electric current around a platinum wire traversing 
a capillary tube, it was also observed that, if the current exceeded a certain in- 
tensity, the limit of which depends on the nature of the saline solution used, the 
glass then fuses, even in the liquid, and gives forth a bright light. The extremity 
of the platinum wire, which is made in ball-shape, becomes enveloped in a mass 
of melted glass, and the light is maintained brilliant during the discharge of the 
secondary meee until the glass, cooling around the electrode, completely iso- 
lates it from the liquid. When a solution of rock salt is used in the voltameter, 
this luminous effect requires for its production the reunion of from 250 to 300 
secondary couples ; but if a nitrate of potash solution is employed, the light is 
obtained with 60 secondary couples, the intensity of which corresponds nearly to 
that of 90 Bunsen couples. The manner in which saline solutions act, in connec- 
tion with glass silex brought to a high temperature by the electric current, is 
varied, because of the greater or less degree of fusibility of the silicates formed, 
as M. Carre has noted, by combining various salts with the carbons used for the 
ordinary electric light. The vitreous light may be produced either at the positive 
electrode or at the negative one, placed successively in contact with a tube or glass 
surface. A greater energy is required for its manifestation at the positive pole ; but 
it is there less noisy than at the negative electrode, where it is attended by notable 
crepitation. At the moment when the light appears, a thick and abundant white 
vapor is disengaged, which gives a light alkaline reaction. At the same time the 
—_ is strongly attacked and devitrified. The brilliancy of the light may at 

rst be attributed to the lime combined with the silex in the glass ; but if the 
spectrum be examined, it will be seen to present few appreciable rays, except 
some traces of those of sodium. On the other hand, a fragment of calcareous 
spath placed in the same conditions, while also giving a very brilliant light, has 
a continuous spectrum which shows the characteristic rays of calcium. In both 
cases the spark, formed at the negative pole above the nitrate of potash solution 
goes, gives, before the contact of the electrode with the glass or spath, the potas- 
sium lines; but these lines disappear as soon as the most brilliant light from either 
glass or spath is produced. The silicium lines, according to M. Kirchoff’s investi- 
gations, being faint, it isevident they do not appear because of the luminous in- 
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tensity of the spectrum formed, just as the carbon lines are not perceptible in the | 
s ectrum of the incandescent carbons of the voltaic arc. 

light is also proved by the fact that it is manifested on contact of the electrode | 
with pure silex in the state of crystals of hyaline quartz. 
about 1oo secondary couples are necessary for its production. 





The silicic origin of this ! the mouth of the tunnel. 


In this case, however, | 


the Savage-Chollar-Norcross combination shaft, which point is 18,439 feet from 
The flow of water from the header is 73 inches. 
temperature of the water at this point is 94°, and at the mouth of the tunnel 77° 
Farenheit. The temperature of the air at the header is 97°, but is pure, and the 
As the silex itself | men have no diSiculty in working. The compressed air for driving the drills in 


The 


may be decomposed by currents of great tension, the luminous effect probably, | the face, and ventilating the tunnel, is brought from shaft No. 2, a distance of 


says M. Plante, results from the incandescence of the silicium, between which | 10,487 feet. 


Since the first of August the average daily progress has been about 


and diamond and graphite, MM. Deville and Woehler have shown remarkable | 11 feet, so that, if nothing serious happens to prevent, the total progress for the 


analogies to exist. 


American. 





NOTES, 


Tue Cotumsus & TOLEDO RAILROAD COAL AND IRON Dock.—This company | 
has nearly completed at Toledo, O., anew dock 1,000 feet long for its own use. Tt 

is intended chiefly for the transfer of coal, iron ore, and iron between the boats 
and cars, and is provided with two elevators having a capacity of 6co tons per 


day. 


to twenty-five cars per train, with two and often three 


CAPITAL EMPLOYED IN THE NORTH OF ENGLAND CoAL TRaDE.—The New- | Norcross-Savage Combination shaft, and thus throu 


J In order to distinguish the light from that produced between | 
the carbon points, M. Plante designates it as the electro-silicic light.—Scientific 


year 1877 will not fall much, if any, short of 4,c0> feet. At the present rate of wcrk 
an average of 2,000 car loads of rock, weighing two tons each, is removed monthly. 


| A drain tunnel 1,100 feet in length has been completed from east of the machine 


| tunnel. 


| shop, at the mouth of the tunnel, and a shaft 60 feet in depth to the level of the 
The design of this drain is to create a fall of 60 feet for the water to 


, obtain a power sufficient to run the entire machinery of the machine shop, with- 





trains per day. 


including foremen, clerks, miners, 
Trains run in | There are rumors again of a compromise between the great mining-managements 


| out tre cost of steam. The water from the tunnel will be turned downward 
through this shaft, at the bottom of which one of Leffel’s 13%-inch turbine 
water wheels will be placed, capable of making 700 revolutions per minute, 
and which will furnish 50 horse power. 
ease the entire machinery of the shop. 


This, it is estimated, wili run with 
The water, after passing through 


the drain, will then be used for irrigating purposes by the farmers along 
|the banks of the Carson. 
SEATTLE AND BLACK RIVER RAILROAD.—The narrow gauge railroad from | tunnel, 
Seattle to the coal mines on Black River is a complete success. 
regularly from twenty to thirty miles per hour. Eighteen cars of coal, averaging | of the Comstock and the Sutro 
ten tons each, have been run in one train, and in a short time this will be increased | torily arranged, would be very advantageous to both parties. 


The total number of men employed at the 
and other employes, is 82. 
unnel Company. Such compromise, if satisfac- 
As has heretofore 


been stated and shown in the News, in less than three months’ time from now a 


{connection could be made between the tunnel and the bottom of the Chollar- 


h into the Chollar mine, giving 


castle Chronicle concludes an elaborate article on the above subject by stating | not only good and important ventilation, but the drainage of the lower levels of 
that the capital employed cannot be less than seventy millions sterling, a sum | the Comstock could then be commenced by pumping and passing the water of the 


within twelve millions of the whole amount of capital represented by the coal | Savage and Norcross through to the tunnel, thus saving at: least 1 
trade of the United Kingdom in 1854, when the total output was 64,661,000 tons. 


ROAD.—This road has adopted an advantageous system of storing pig iron for | of progress this point should be reached in November. 


manufacturers. 


| of gee al 


,500 feet in height 


The total length of the tunnel on the 29th ult. was 18,011 feet: it 


| had, therefore, 428 feet to go before reaching the point which would bring it 
STORAGE SYSTEM OF THE LOUISVILLE, NASHVILLE & GREAT SOUTHERN Ratt- | directly in a line with the Savage-Chollar-Norcross joint shaft; at the present rate 


The furnaces in Alabama and Tennessee are allowed to ship | in soft porphyry and clay, with occasional streaks of quartz. 


The face of the header is 
It is in the regular 


their iron at any time for storage in the railroad company’s yard at Louisviile. |Comstock vein material. Water decreasing somewhat. The Lyon County Times 
The company then does not collect the freight bill till after the iron is sold and | of the 5th inst. says: ‘‘ Well-informed parties assert that a ledge has been passed 


removed from the yard, but charges 5 cents per month 


is a convenience to the railroad company, as it enables it to carry the iron to 


storage on each ton. This | 


enables it to store the iron nearer to market, and to the consumer, who can pro- 


Louisville at its pleasure, or when it has empty cars at hand, to the furnace, as it | erected within ninety days.” 


cure iron with greater dispatch, or, if he is near Louisville, he can make a’personal 


inspection of it before buying. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD EXTENSION.—The Philadelphia North American 
says: ‘It is reported that this company is about to build a road from the State | 
line of Pennsylvania to the city of Cumberland, a distance of six miles. 


new project, and has only been decided upon within a 


& Ohio Railroad now runs through Cumberland, and enjoys a monopoly of rail 
By the new arrangement it will lose consid-" 
erable of its patronage, while the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will secure a 
great deal, thus benefiting that section of country. The Bedford Division has 
agreed to lease the new road when built for the term of fifty years. 
of Cumberland will subscribe to one-half the cost, the other half to be covered by 
bonds to be issued against the pee road. Thetotal cost will be $150,000, The 
ridgeport extension is virtually a leasing by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company. This extension could not be made without a ss 
separate organization, from the fact that the statutes of the State of Maryland “ 
prohibit the extension of other roads into the State. The new road will be known 
as the Extension of the Bedford Division of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Bedford Division isthe Bedford & Bridgeport Railroad. 
Dallas, Pa., to the State line (about peg re miles in distance), and has a 
olderbaum, ten miles, making the total 


road transportation in that region. 


leasing by the Bedford and 


branch running from Dunning’s Creek to 
length of the line operated forty-eight miles.” 


THe Sutro TUNNEL.—Regarding the condition of this enterprise, the Gold Hill 
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few days. 
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This 


It runs from Mount | inclosed. 


News of the 20th ult. says: ‘‘ The face of the tunnel has now reached a point 300 


feet west of shaft No. 4, and 642 feet east of a direct north and south line from 
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STATISTICS OF COAL PRODUCTION. 


This is the onlu Report published that aives full and accurate 
returns of the production of our Anthracite mines. 

Comparative Statement for the week ending Sept. 15, and 

years from Jan rst. 
























































+ This report is not full. 
The above table does not include the amount of coal con- 
sumed and sold at the mines, which is about five per cent. 
of the whole production. 
Receipts and shipments of coal at Chicago, lil., for the 


1877. 1876. 
Tons of 2,240]b. —_——_ -_—_ 
Week. ; Year. | Week.| Year. 
Wyoming Region. | 
D. & H. Canal Co....... -. | 1,283,899] 56,088) 1,248,623 
DL. & Ws Bae COs.6.005 «+e! 15311,352| 62,383] 1,057,879 
Penn. Coal Co.......... 2,068) 715,612| 22,191} 673,621 
Ae A eee : 6,719} 601,785] 21,038} 656,367 
P £7 Y RR Co...) cc). seal... 17,488 
OO, PEN ON Bie Osea ceccoss 868,157} 26,703) 834,545 
Penn. Canal Co......... 4,592] 234,824| 15,586| 264,869 
menmmensnanmens aa | 
; 131379 5,048,560! 203,989 4:753,392 
Lehigh Region. | 
3 ee 102,875) 2,167,194) 63,036) 1,680,851 
CMe Oe Os oe seven 29,342} 975.401| 35,548, 878,676 
D. Th. & WB. TR. 5605- 1,519} 15,877] 558| 29,615 
133,736) 3,158,472) 99,142) 2,598,142 
Schuylkill Region, ‘ - 
P. & RB: Be Co........ 182,258 4,536,523] 125,077) 2,861,921 
Shamokin & Lykens Val.| t11,403) 423.554) 17,248| 549.293 
193,661! 4,960,077) 142,325 3+411,214 
Sullivan Region. | ’ "| mo 
Sul. & Erie RR. Co...... 937) 10,900) 27,663 
WRNE staid nes oko vien sess 341,713 17,178,009) 445,456 10 750,411 
MN ce onc aceces ....| 2,387,598! ween 
TREO 065550658000 103,743 nell aniee 
"re | 
| 


week ending Sept. 15, and year from January 1 : 
Week. Year. 
: Tons. Tons. 
Receipts ....... ..ccccccccces 28,979 1,113,078 


Siipments........ 
Of the above r ceipts 
tons by rail. 


“ «« 6,377 258,628 
463,240 tons were by lake and 649,778 





Coals Cleared on the Canals of the Sta’e of New York for 
e week ending Sept. 14, and years since the opening of navi- 
gation : 



















































































31877, 1876. 
Tons of 2,000 Ib. — —|—____— 
Week. | Year. | Week. j Year. 
Anthracite br aluivie sckrvainiaeisce wie | 25,182' 606,384 14,900, 478,893 
DROSS «65. sic icccsces 9.573] 1£74,555| 10,719] 192.3¢9 
Total amount cleared....| 34.755 780,939| 25,619] 671,202 
Of the above, there was 
cleared at tidewater ports, 
viz., New York. Albany, 
West Troy, and Waterford. 24,471] 529.404) 19,407] 282 210 
Cleared at internal ports... __ 10,284! 251.535 6,212) 388,992 
Receipts of Coal at Boston, for the week ending Sept. 14 
and year from dan. 1. 
1877. | 1876. 
Tons of 2,240 lb. a 
Week.| Year. | Week.) Year. 
From | 
Alexandria and Georgetown) 863] 42,227] 600} 44,716 
Philadelphia ........... coe} 10,190 467,390| 10,407| 362,115 
IN fey éctnegcoamans 1,587| 105,594; 3,650] 107,898 
Other places. . 570} 190,621 4:259 195,213 
Great Britain. 180) 1,636 = 4,01 
Nova Scotia........ 0... | 4,063! 26.714) 1,493] 15,204 
NN gs canes seenene | 17.4631 834,182| =0,4nel 729,164 
Perth Amboy business: Tons. 
Received for the week ...............- 33-454 
Shipped for the week......... ... <veae Sanaa 
On HANG Bee. 1S... 5.26025 Sea cccses - 59;949 


The decrease of shipments of Cumberland Coal over the Cum- 
berland Branch, and Cumberland and Pennrylvana, Railroads 
amounts to 172,126 tons, as compared with the corresponding 
period in 1876. 


The Receipts of Coal at Rondout, N.Y., by the Delaware & 


Hudson Canal for the week ending Sept. 19 were g5 boats, 
carrying 11,159 tons. 


AMARy LOR GORE. 6 ocic 5 cs 5ss0s 





(P. O. Box 4404.) 


through or penetrated by the Sutro Tunnel that is over twenty feet wide, and 
assays about $100 to the ton. 


This may account for the proposed mill to be 


ASSAY DEPARTMENT OF THE ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL, 
This department is opened for the benefit of miners, prosvectors, and others 
Replies will be made in these columns, and without charge, to questions asked 


regarding the natural and commercial value of minerals, and of samples sent. 
Assays determining the actual composition and value of ores will be made at 


The amount should invariably accompany the order, and expressage or postage 


$7:00)) BOON SOG LORI ince Sane cescarwivcdesn 
1 50 ee = 
2 50| Control Assays. 
2 oo} Zinc Analyses 





Where reply by letter is desired, an additional charge of 50 cents should be 


Communications, samples, etc., to be addressed to 
estern Office, 


ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL, 
Denver, Colorado. 


OR 


ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL, 
27 Park Place, New York. 


Belvidere Delaware RR. report for week|Week| Year. | Year. 
ending Sept ts. 1877. | 1876. 
Coal for shipment at Coal Port (Trenton) 12 544|179,629 
— “ —_“ South Amb 11,913] 387,046/299, 230 
Coal for distribution.............cccce0- +154|125.381/ 107,113 
Coal for Company’s use................. 31,9531 48,935] 44,317 





The shipments of coal at Cleveland, Ohio, for the week 
ending Sept. 17 were as follows : shipped coastwise. 9.154 
tons ; total for year, 186,763 tons; foreign shipments, 2.741 
tons ; total for year, 61,857. Totalof coastwise and foreign 
shipments for week, 11,895 ; for year, 248,620. 


The production of Bituminous Coal for the 
week ending Sept. 15 was as follows: 
Tons of 2,000 lb., except where otherwise designated. 


Cumberland Region, Ma.. Week, Tons. Year,Tons. 


WONOG GAA iiik sccidsctweiedctuciasces 48,619 1,012,275 
Barclay Region, Pa. 

Barclay RR. tons of 2,2401b.............. 6,987 222,703 
Broad Top Region, Pa. 

Huntingdon and Broad Top RR.......... 2,172 97,678 

WRN havccscraccsetciedcsnncas 1,001 36,243 
Clearfield Region, Pa. 

GR es Sued atiaacencdsddataces 515 26,634 

*Tyrone and Clearfield............. ..... 34,058 G 31,603 
Allegheny Region, Pa. 

PIIIIOUMEE Tilia cccrnscecs sacecse 2,856 130,946 
Pittsburg Region, Pa. 

UI IIE ose ceccaseneasiscceeys 3,866 122,657 

*Routhweet Penn. RR.........2 .occs0- 8,6 27,962 

*Penn & Westmoreland gas coal, Pa. RR.. 14,135 430.375 

i ee 10,172 242,370 


* For the week ending Sept. 14. 


The Production of Coke for the week ending Sept. 14. 





Tons of 2,000 Ib. Week. Year. 

iri accdeiecosa go duaieaue 295 41,837 
Southwest Penn. RR... .. .............. 15,817 423,167 
Penn & Westmoreland Region, Penn. RR. 763 445330 
Pittsburg, Penn. RR............. dere, oa 1,049 80,162 
Rae kdessteddekiegecdeandedomeaa 19,415 589,496 
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on the property have amply justified every anticipation. The width of the vein 
is found to be 13 feet, and on the open cut where it was attacked 6 feet of solid 
ore has been encountered, which is of excellent grade. Large ore dumps are 
being built, and preparations making to work the mine in the future upon a 
scale commensurate with its wealth. 

Oro Blanco District, near the Sonora border, has received some development 
this season, the result of which has been the opening of about a dozen promising 
veins, all carrying good silver ore. ‘The district seems to be mainly a lead dis- 
trict, turning out some fine galena veins. 

A vein of good-looking coal has been found near Mesilla, N. M. It is to 
be opened and tested. 

The Clifton Copper mines, worked by H. Lesinsky & Co., have yielded 1,500,000 
pounds of crude or blister copper during the last twelve months. 

The Peck Mine is producing steadily from $1,000 to $1,500 in high grade ore 
daily, the whole of which is being shipped to San Francisco. Work on the mill 
is being pushed whead vigorously. When completed it is thought that the 
mine will ship from $50,000 to $100,000 in ore and bullion a month. The 
superintendent of the mine calculates that he has nearly a quarter of a million 
in ore on the dumps at present. 

In Globe District, Arizona, what is presumed to be cinnabar outcrops have 
been found, and a number of locations made. There has been some excitement 
over the ‘‘ find,” and it is probable, from what information we have been able to 
obtain, that true quicksilver ore has been found. 


ever is indicated for but twenty-nine of the lot, and, were genuine transfers only 
reported, that proportion would doubtless be largely discounted. Take as an 
illustration (no matter for the name) a single instance on the list. The company 
has a splendid mine in active and profitable production. Its capital stock is, 
let us say, $10,000,000. It is paying on that valuation at the rate of 6 percent. per 
annum. Stock worth about one-fifth of its par value. Now what has hap- 
pened here? Mining is known to bea business of ups and downs. Bonanza 
and borrasca go together into the general result, and, if money is not reserved 
for dead work from pockets and pay-streaks, dividends will be followed by 
assessments. Simply enormous over-capitalization ; and every department must 
be strained and straitened to make the stock pay even less than a New York 
mortgage. A withering ‘‘economy” must be practiced toward all who create 
what wealth may be realized from the product of the mine, from bookkeeper to 
blaster, and dead work left to take care of itself, or relegated to the floatees of the 
stock. *‘After us, the deluge!” Whohas profited by this piece of ‘ financier- 
ing”? Not the original mine owner, or any other owner, if he believes in the 
property and wants to keep his share of it as an investment. He would have 
really been richer on a million dollar basis ; for then, with ample returns for 
even a mining interest, a just and liberal administration toward both present 
and future could have been secured. In point of simple fact, everybody con- 
cerned is poorer for the over-valuation, except the ‘* operators ” who succeed in 
exchanging the inflated shares for other property at prices somewhere near 
representing real worth for the latter. 

Now, do we need to argue as to whether a performance of this kind is honest 
or not? If so, we require to go to school and learn the first principles of social 
justice. Stock watering and surreptitious over-issuing of stock stand on pre- 
cisely the same basis financially and morally. Neither of them has any relation- 
ship with that grand Saxon word susrness, the appointed work of men, in the 

‘4. There are other Saxon words, strong and clear-ringing, like rifle shots, 

fitly characterize such doings and the doers of them ; but it may be better, 

tor the present at least, to reserve such unadulterated truth as only ‘‘ children” 
and ‘‘ fools ” are said to tell. 

But the air of the industrial world has a sultry feeling, and it is a time for 
thoughtful men to consider whether Winchester rifles and Gatling guns are the 
surest or even the safest arguments to address to the labor of a nation 
made desperate by want. The whole land is cursed and groaning with debt, its 
vast property—the laid-up labor of generations of the most industrious, inge- 
nious, and provident people that ever lived in the world—almost worthless 
because of the performances of political and corporate mountebanks. Power 
(wealth and knowledge) has its obligations, scarcely recognized yet, but not 
necessarily to be learned only through general social convulsion. When nations 
realize that ‘‘ nothing is strong but justice,” and that no ‘‘ order” is permanent 
which is not planted in mght, they will build what will not be overthrown. 
‘‘The work of righteousness shall be peace, and the effect of righteousness, 
quietness and assurance forever.” (The best treatise on political economy that 
* ever was written.) 

{f we are to get out of the present dead-lock safely, we must come down to 
business, and do it on square and solid business principles. If it be mining, let 
it be a matter of getting out the metal by the very best means for both mine and 
product, and not use the mine as a mere catch-word and decoy with which to 
fioat off lying certificates of value upon more ignorant and better people. We 
must give back to labor a fair equivalent—whether it be of mind or muscle — 






















ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


POWER OF ELECTRIC LIGHT.—Late experiments at St. Petersburg show that 
the power of the light may be increased by covering the carbon with a thin sheet 
of copper, and turning the cup towards the object to be illuminated. The most 
economical machine tried was that of Alteneck, which, with a galvanized carbon 
of 10 mm. diameter, gave a maximum of 20,275, and a mean of 14,039 candles. 
The light was sufficient to make objects visible, for military purposes, at a distance 
of 3,080 yards.—Nature. 


THE GERMAN GAS MANUFACTURERS CONSIDERING THE ELECTRIC LIGHT.—At a 
conference of the German Gas Managers’ Association recently held in Leipsic, the 
order of the day was the advantage offered by the electric light. The opener of 
the discussion gave a sketch of the state of electric lighting in France, and after 
stating that the figures furnished by the maker of the apparatus were too favor- 
able to the electric as against gas light, concluded that the latter is cheaper for 
general purposes, and need not fear the competition of electric light. Frischen 
(Berlin) thought the danger of competition was neither to be exaggerated nor dis- 
regarded : a general competition was, perhaps, not to be feared, but it would be 
made more possible by a better division of the electric light. Henning, of Dan- 
tsic, had calculated the cost of the two systems, and found that his calculations 
turned out in favor of gas. Dr. Bunte (Munich) found that the production of 
light by the burning of gas under favorable circumstances was equal to the ex- 
penditure of a smaller mechanical force than that required for the production of 
the electric light. Some disadvantages in the use of the electric light were point- 
ed out by Grahn, of Essen, especially the injurious effect on the eyes when the 
electric light is used with gas light, while it is impossible to dispense with the lat- 
ter in many cases where the former might be in use. 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHT TO BE TESTED IN AMERICAN CITIES.—A dynamo-elec- 
tric machine, capable of producing not less than 1,200 candles’ light, is to be pur- 
chased by the Franklin Institute, of Philadelphia, which society will experiment 
for what it gives to us. When we stock mines, let us do it on the plan of small | withsuch machinesas are offered to it for trial. This will afford an excellent opportu- 
capital and large surplus. Put the rogues —especially the big ones, and the Le- | Mity to test the value of electrical lights, such as have been used in hotels and indus- 
trayers of corporate trusts—into the penitentiary instead of sending them to ee The — of the — as to oe an on wilot 

, ead se > _, | and its value in buildings containing machinery and large columns which will ob- 

a ane = 8 an gg ioe a nt — a ——_ ae struct the light, are questions which a committee of the practical workers in the 

edie y itl ft j oe ld , "ae 2 elo ly h 4 ' or agence i "hol Franklin Institute will not fail to investigate. _ The secretary of the Institute re- 

— ae i. seman ae ae anual teal sae By = cali cently received a letter from A. Sartiaux, Assistant Engineer at the station of La 
5 ’ > ’ ’ 


i . a ( / 8, | Chapelle, giving an account of the cost of three electric lights used there. The 
and riots, and consuming cities, kindled by the flames of human passion, will | lamps are inclosed in lanterns, with the lower part of the glass sides clouded, so as 


become as historical as the plagues of the Middle Ages. to prevent the voltaic arc being seen when the lantern is in place high above the 
Either thoroughgoing Reform or Communism is before us. floor. The white ceiling diffuses the direct rays passing through the upper part of 


Those who think the proletarian discontent quieted or quelled are mistaken, the lantern, and M. Sartiaux reports the light obtained a good one without 
and will hear from it again. Equity will content people, and nothing else will. troublesome shadows. The three lights, allowing for interest on cost and for ex- 
SuuP_ataRcn pense of motive power and labor, cost about 47 cents an hour, but the apparatus 

ny is designed for five lights, which would cost only 61 cents per hour, or about 20 
cents per light. One of these lights in the open air is declared to be amply suffi- 

—_—. cient for the management of cars within a radius of 200 to 250 feet of the lantern, 
the latter being elevated to a height of 20 feet from the ground. The Franklin 

MINING NEWS. Institute proposes to make its tests early in October. The Cincinnati Commercial 
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ou i says Messrs. Hawk & Roslin, of the Electric and Calcium Light Company.have 
Staff Correspondence of the Engineering and) Mining Journal, received from Paris a consignment of electric candles, which they aia prac- 
NEW MEXICO AND ARIZONA. tically testing in public at an early day. 


The summer clean up at Elizabethtown falls short somewhat of expectation. Ph a eet ee ere Plante has recently called attention 
The supply of water has fallen a little short already, but as soon as the fall rains | fn) sec rete’ luminous eects Obtained by coming one of the poles of a power- 
: ; 7 . = | fulsecondary battery to touch the side of a glass vessel or porcelain vase con- 
set in washing gravel in the Moreno will take a fresh start. taining a saline solution. In another experiment, t s of which he exhibited 
Five more stamps are to be added to the plant of the Silver King Mill. There erat roduced 1 aaa de: gs th anne egpomcote! 
; more stam 2 OU Ang Mul. . the aspiration produced by the electric current around a platinum wire traversing 
is no diminution in the ore product, and no decrease in its richness. It is cal- 


/ ; a capillary tube, it was also observed that, if the current exceeded a certain in- 
culated that the ore dumps already contain two years’ supply for the mill. All | tensity, the limit of which depends on the nature of the saline solution used, the 
the high grade ore is still shipped to San Francisco. glass then fuses, even in the liquid, and gives forth a bright light. The extremity 


The production of placer goldin Arizona is noticeably on the increase, and | Of the platinum wire, which is made in ball-shape, becomes enveloped in a mass 
will amount this year to fully $100,000 more than in 1876. This increase is | Of melted glass, and the light is maintained brilliant during the discharge of the 
due not so much to the discovery of new deposits of auriferous gravel as to the wre 2d on ’ = wn glass, cooling around the electrode, completely iso- 
working of ground which for some years past has been regarded as inaccessible re eee Sane SE Pie ane ts tened be the volianeater, 
but bas now been put under water. Arizona is known to contain some v ’ | this luminous effect requires for its production the reunion of from 250 to 300 
ee lavial di I on a ° Ae rin i ome very €X- | secondary couples : but if a nitrate of potash solution is employed, the light is 

nsive alluvial deposits, and as soon as capital is diverted to that Territory, and | obtained with 60 secondary couples, the intensity of which corresponds nearly to 
employed in utilizing the numerous streams which in spite of the reported 


ip! i 1 ous st \ that of 90 Bunsen couples. The manner in which saline solutions act, in connec- 
“ag of the Territory exist within its borders, the placer product will be | tion with glass silex brought to a high temperature by the electric current, is 
arge. 


; varied, because of the greater or less degree of fusibility of the silicates formed, 
The Picacho 5-stamp mill, which has been running so successfully for some | 48 M. Carre has noted, by combining various salts with the carbons used for the 


months past on free gold ores, is to be increased in capacity by the addition | 0Tdinary electric light. The vitreous light may be produced either at the positive 
of several more batteries. The Chimney Peak Mine which supplies this mill electrode or at the negative one, placed successively in contact with a tube or glass 
is yielding well. The Picacho mines and placers have now been worked con- surface. A greater energy is required for its manifestation at the positive pole ; but 
tinuously and successfully for 15 years, and are to-day doing better than it is there less noisy than at the negative electrode, where it is attended by notable 
a ’ ’ crepitation. At the moment when the light appears, a thick and abundant white 

: Car a Muchargo District, on the California desert, is looking : vapor is disengaged, which gives a light alkaline reaction. At the same time the 
— & a _ ae —— oe mabey ce oe ew “4 lass is strongly attacked and devitrified. The brilliancy of the light may at 


t C rst be attributed to the lime combined with the silex in the glass ; but if the 
cipal mines, and if the results are satisfactory some money will be immediately | spectrum be examined, it will be seen to present few appreciable rays, except 


invested there in further development, and in the erection of a mill. some traces of those of sodium. On the other hand, a fragment of calcareous 
Work will be resumed in September upon the Moreno and Apache Chief spath placed in the same conditions, while also giving a very brilliant light, has 
mines at Ehrenberg. ‘The second of these mines was, thirteen years ago, a|® a ae — ges age rays of a In both 
roperty of great note, was sold in California at h : _ | cases the spark, formed at the negative pole above the nitrate of potash solution 
e 4 + dee e cabanouioemulens oe Sate aiale nee en oo goes, gives, before the contact of the electrode with the glass or spath, the potas- 
eae erence ° g to p 8€- | sium lines; but these lines disappear as soon as the most brilliant light from either 


Rope glass or spath is produced. The silicium lines, according to M. Kirchoff’s investi- 
Reports from the Aztec mine indicate that the developments recently begun | gations, being faint, it isevident they do not appear beeen of the luminous in- 
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tensity of the spectrum formed, just as the carbon lines are not perceptible in the 
s.ectrum of the incandescent carbons of the voltaic arc. The silicic origin of this 
light is also proved by the fact that it is manifested on contact of the electrode 
with pure silex in the state of crystals of hyaline quartz. In this case, however, 
about roo secondary couples are necessary for its production. As the silex itself 
may be decomposed by currents of great tension, the luminous effect probably, 
savs M. Plante, results from the incandescence of the silicium, between which 

* and diamond and graphite, MM. Deville and Woehler have shown remarkable 
analogies to exist. In order to distinguish the light from that produced between 
the carbon points, M. Plante designates it as the electro-silicic light.—Scientific 
American. 


NOTES, 


THE CoLuMBus & TOLEDO RAILROAD CoAL AND Iron Dock.—This company 
has nearly completed at Toledo, O., anew dock 1,000 feet long for its own use. It 
is intended chiefly for the transfer of coal, iron ore, and iron between the boats 
and cars, and is provided with two elevators having a capacity of 600 tons per 
day. 


SEATTLE AND BLACK RIVER RAILROAD.—The narrow gauge railroad from 
Seattle to the coal mines on Black River is a complete success. Trains run in 
regularly from twenty to thirty miles per hour. Eighteen cars of coal, averaging 
ten tonseach, have been run in one train, and in a short time this will be increased 
to twenty-five cars per train, with two and often three trains per day. 


CAPITAL EMPLOYED IN THE NORTH OF ENGLAND COAL TRapDE.—The New- 
castle Chronicle concludes an elaborate article on the above subject by stating 
that the capital employed cannot be less than seventy millions sterling, a sum 
within twelve millions of the whole amount of capital represented by the coal 
trade of the United Kingdom in 1854, when the total output was 64,651,000 tons. 


STORAGE SYSTEM OF THE LOUISVILLE, NASHVILLE & GREAT SOUTHERN RaIL- 
ROAD.—This road has adopted an advantageous system of storing pig iron for 
manufacturers. The furnaces in Alabama and Tennessee are allowed to ship 
their iron at any time for storage in the railroad company’s yard at Louisville. 
The company then does not collect the freight bill till after the iron is sold and 
removed from the yard, but charges 5 cents per month storage on each ton. This 
is a convenience to the railroad company, as it enables it to carry the iron to 
Louisville at its pleasure, or when it has empty cars at nand, to the furnace, as it 
enables it to store the iron nearer to market, and to the consumer, who can pro- 
cure iron with greater dispatch, or, if he is near Louisville, he can make a’personal 
inspection of it before buying. 


PENNSYLVANIA RATLROAD EXTENSION.—The Philadelphia North American 
says: ‘It is reported that this company is about to build a road from the State 
line of Pennsylvania to the city of Cumberland, a distance of six miles. This is a 
new project, and has only been decided upon within a few days. The Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad now runs through Cumberland, and enjoys a monopoly of rail- 
road transportation in that region. By the new arrangement it will lose consid- 
erable of its patronage, while the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will secure a 
great deal, thus benefiting that section of country. The Bedford Division has 
agreed to lease the new road when built for the term of fifty years. The citizens 
of Cumberland will subscribe to one-half the cost, the other half to be covered by 
bonds to be issued against the proposed road. The total cost will be $150,000, The 
leasing by the Bedford and Bridgeport extension is virtually a leasing by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company. This extension could not be made without a 
separate organization, from the fact that the statutes of the State of Maryland 
prohibit the extension of other roads into the State. The new road will be known 
as the Extension of the Bedford Division of the Pennsylvania Railroad. This 
Bedford Division isthe Bedford & Bridgeport Railroad. It runs from Mount 
Dallas, Pa., to the State line (about thirty-eight miles in distance), and has a 
branch running from Dunning’s Creek to Holderbaum, ten miles, making the total 
length of the line operated forty-eight miles.” 


Tue Sutro TUNNEL.—-Regarding the condition of this enterprise, the Gold Hill 
News of the 29th ult. says: ‘t The face of the tunnel has now reached a point 300 
feet west of shaft No. 4, and 642 feet east of a direct north and south line from 
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| the Savage-Chollar-Norcross combination shaft, which point is 18,439 feet from 
' the mouth of the tunnel. The flow of water from the header is 73 inches. The 
| temperature of the water at this point is 94°, and at the mouth of the tunnel 77° 
| Farenheit. The temperature of the air at the header is 97°, but is pure, and the 
| men have no diXiculty in working. The compressed air for driving the drills in 
| the face, and ventilating the tunnel, is brought from shaft No. 2, a distince of 
| 10,487 feet. Since the first of August the average daily progress has been about 

11 feet, so that, if nothing serious happens to prevent, the total progress for the 
| year 1877 will not fall much, if any, short of 4,02 feet. At the present rate of work 
| an average of 2,000 car loadsof rock, weighing two tons each, is removed monthly. 
| A drain tunnel 1,100 feet in length has been completed from east of the machine 
'shop, at the mouth of the tunnel, and a shaft 60 feet in depth to the level of the 
|tunnel. The design of this drain is to create a fall of 60 feet for the water to 
| obtain a power sufficient to run the entire machinery of the machine shop, with- 
out tee cost of steam. The water from the tunnel will be turned downward 
|through this shaft, at the bottom of which one of Leffel’s 13-inch turbine 
| water wheels will be placed, capable of making 700 revolutions per minute, 
|}and which will furnish 50 horse power. This, it is estimated, wilt run with 
ease the entire machinery of the shop. The water, after passing through 
the drain, will then be used for irrigating purposes by the farmers along 
the banks of the Carson. The total number of men employed at the 
tunnel, including foremen, clerks, miners, and other employes, is 82. 
There are rumors again of a compromise between the great mining-managements 
of the Comstock and the Sutro Tunnel Company. Such compromise, if satisfac- 
i torily arranged, would be very advantageous to both parties. As has heretofore 
| been stated and shown in the News, in less than three months’ time from now a 
| connection could be made between the tunnel and the bottom of the Chollar- 
| Norcross-Savage Combination shaft, and thus through into the Chollar mine, giving 
| not only good and important ventilation, but the drainage of the lower levels of 
| the Comstock could then be commenced by pumping and passing the water of the 
| Savage and Norcross through to the tunnel, thus saving at least 1,500 feet in height 
|of pumping.” The total length of the tunnel on the 29th ult. was 18,011 feet: it 
| had, therefore, 428 feet to go before reaching the point which would bring it 
| directly in a line with the Savage-Chollar-Norcross joint shaft; at the present rate 
| of progress this point should be reached in November. The face of the header is 
| in soft porphyry and clay, with occasional streaks of quartz. It is in the regular 
Comstock vein material. Water decreasing somewhat. The Lyon County Times 
| of the 5th inst. says: ‘‘ Well-informed parties assert that a ledge has been passed 
| through or penetrated by the Sutro Tunne! that is over twenty feet wide, and 
| assays about $100 to the ton. This may account for the proposed mill to be 
| erected within ninety days.” 











ASSAY DEPARTMENT OF THE ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL. 


This department is opened for the benefit of miners, prospectors, and others 
interested in minerals. 

Replies will be made in these columns, and without charge, to questions asked 
regarding the natural and commercial value of minerals, and of samples sent. 

Assays determining the actual composition and value of ores will be made at 
the following rates. 


The amount should invariably accompany the order, and cxpressage or postage 
must always be prepaid. 


Ascayv oF Gal iccc ci. cciscascaessvaces $2 00 | Asemy TO TCA io aieiiie 5 5 oss seis oboe dckecax $1 so 
GS" BINGE: scccineveeuoseseamews 1 50 OF "YIM Ss onrde cacuaniedetceudeuss 3 00 
Gold and silver ............ 2 to) COMIDGL-ASGEES. ooo... . < osc cence ss ceee 3 00 

CONE. oles senwaveciacs 2-00} Zime Analyees.......... 560. 6c.ace0cesee 5 00 


Where reply by letter is desired, an additional charge of 50 cents should be 
inclosed. 
Communications, samples, etc., to be addressed to 
estern Office, 
ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL. 
Denver, Colorado. 
OR 
ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL, 
(P. O. Box 4404.) 27 Park Place, New York. 





Coals Cleared on. the Canals of the State of New York for | Belvidere Delaware RR. report for week\Week| Year.) Year. 





























































































































_ the week ending Sept. 14, and years since the opening of navi- ending Sept 15. 1877. | 1876. 
This is the onlu Report published that gives full and accurate | gation : Coal for shipment at Coal Port (Trenton) 12 544!179,€29 
returns of the production of our Anthracite mines. Coal for di trib ti South Amboy...... 11,913] 387,046 /|299, 230 
: Soe cate es : ‘ ancien ————_—__—____—__—__—__-__———— | Coa] for distribution............. Rail sic 6,154]}125,381/ 107,113 
Comparative Statement for the week ending Sept. 15, and Sais 1876. ~ Sekabs eae Na ara tPCPstss 
years from Jan rst. Tons of 2,000 Ib. | eres na ee MT ANTI NSEY 799531 48,9351 44,317 
ae a Sapee os 1876 a | Week. | Year. | Week. | Year. me enipmente of coal Zt Cleveland. Orie, for the week 
Bas i 5 3 “. a j meta war i. ending Sept. 17 were as follows: shipped coastwise. o.1s. 
Tons of 2,240]b. Wrage co. Week Year POUDPACHEC 6.5 0:0. cn ees | 25,182 606,384 14,900, 478,893 | tons ental jor. year, 186,763 tons; fenthe shiguients, ang 
Eo eee eats ob * | Bituminous................ | 9573] £74,55$] 10,719) 192.309 — 4 oe rae 61,857. Totalof coastwise and foreign 
Re eee rae ee ee ee ———— = — | shipments for week, 11,895 ; for year, 248,620. ; 
Wyoming Region. | Total amount cleared....| 34.755| 780,939] 25,619] 671,202 . : ” ; " 
D. & H. Canal Co....... ....| 1,283,890] 56,088} 1,248,623 i - = es oe 
Dd. L. & W. BR: Ce...... +++] 1,311,352} 62,383] 1,057,879 ) » above ‘ve Was 
i tata... 2,068, 715,012| 22.191 673,621 oe ee aie eee The production of Bituminous Coal for the 
_T—. ; 6,719| 601,785| 21,038] 656,367| viz. New York. Albany. week ending Sept. 15 was as follows: 
PB. & NN. ¥RB. Co... .35 sa0el 92,038 oes 17,488 | West Troy, and Waterford. 24,471| 529.404] 19.407] 282 210 ‘ ‘ 
- secng he a2 Die xwae we | oe 36,703 8341545 Cleared at internal ports... at tara re 388.992 Tons of 2,000 lb., except where otherwise designated. 
enn. Canal Co......... 1592, 234,824) 15,5 204, PEE rT P 
ac hice heat Leasooeee Cumberland Region, Ma.. Week, Tons. Year,Tons. 
Lehigh Region 13,379 el 203,989) 4:753,392 Receipts of Coal at Boston, for the week ending Sept. 14 | Tons of 2,240 ID.............. 6. cece eee 48,619 1,012,275 
CMIGN LEGION. | and year from dan. 1. i 
a ae: es 102,875 2,167,194) 63,036| 1,680,851 7 ee Barclay Region, Pa. 
i OU PE Dass aise 29,342} 975-401] 35.548| 878,676 -- a= - - : Barclay RR. tons of 2,240]b.............. 6,987 222 793 
D. o,.a WW. 8. BR....... 1,519} 15,877 558| 29,615 J , . 1877. 1876. Broad Top Region, Pa. 
Ov I ot Soa ee Ce NCA aAa es Se . me, Huntingdon and Broad Top RR.......... 2,177 97.678 
Sch unlhill Regi 133,736, 3,158,472) 995 al 2,598,142 | Week.) Year. | Week.) Year. *East Broad Oe aca aes . Sraewdutnokaades aa pg 
NCHUYKI €Gion, | -——— —_—_ | — -- : 4 3 
wa) ee So ee 182,258 4,536,523) 125,077 2,861,921 From | Clearfield Region, Pa. 
Shamokin & Lykeus Val. | t11,403 423.554) 17,248] 549,293 Alexandria and Georgetown} 863| 42,227 600] 44,716 | *Gnow Shoe............... eee e eee ee eee 515 26,634 
—|-—_——| --—__—__|_—-—— | Philadelphia .............. | — 467,390 a = *Tyrone and Clearfield............. ..... 34,058 G31,603 
. 193,661| 4,960,077} 142,325, 3,411,214 | Baltimore................-- 1,587] 105,594 3,650] 107,89) cs ; 
Sullivan Region. | | rar Gther DIGCes «<<... ..c0000- 570| 190,021] 4.259] 195,213 Allegheny Region, Pa 
Sul. & Erie RR. Co...... 937| 10,900} _—«... . | 27,663 | Great Britam.............. | 180} 1,636 ..-| 4,018 | *Pennsylvania RR.............-. --.+++: 2,856 130,946 
ial ———— _ + ——__—_ | —____- —__——_ } Nova Scotia........ ....... | 4,063} 26.714} 1,493} 15,204] Pittsburg Region, Pa. 
Ota .............00..] 341,713 12,178,000] 445,456 10 790,411 | Ee See cl ee enn 66 22.657 
= eee Total...-.seee0 soe | 17-4231 834,182] 20.409! 729,164 | SSonthwest Penne RE 202 IT! Bye “an ge 
PROPORRO  cwwastevnceal  —asaul 2,387,598) | aed eae See *Penn & Westmoreland gas coal, Pa. RR.. 14,135 430,375 
Decrease .........+..+. 103,743 saath | avsal : *Pennsylvania RR..............-.. s.+-. 10,372 242,370 
ee ie eR +o a Perth Amboy business: Tons. *For the week ending Sept. 14. 
+ This report is not full. Received for the week .............+++ 335454 
The above table does not include the amount of coal con- Shipped for the week......... ......++ 32.792 
sumed and sold at the mines, which is about five per cent. Oi NAR BENE 165 o.cona sae cwtaaccs.c «59,949 The Production of Coke for the week ending Sept. 14. 
of the whole production. , 
Receipts and shipments of coal at Chicago, Il., for the} The decrease of shipments of Cumberland Coal over the Cum- Tons of 2,000 Ib. Week. Year. 
week ending Sept. 15, and year from January 1: berland Branch, and Cumberlafid and Pennrylvana, Railroads West Penn. RR Fan = 
_ — amounts to 172,126 tons, as compared with the corresponding coumuran ee eens 5 = aaa 
one. ons. ae Ries <3 Sedmavens ceee B 35 
BROGCIDIS.. 2-0 -scveccsceseee) S009  §£:124/08 eer eee Penn & Westmoreland Region, Penn. RR. 763 445230 
SUMPMONIS. ...cs0secteveness. 'OS77 258,628 The Receipts of Coal at Rondout, N.Y., by the Delaware & | Pittsburg, Penn. RR............. seeasie aie 1,949 80,162 
Of the above r ceipts 463,240 tons were by lake and 649,778 | Hudson Canal for the week ending Sept. 19 were 95 boats, —_—— —e 
tons by rail, carrying 11,159 tons, WORM cicacicacesseces Netaeqewecenn 19.415 589,496 
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COAL TRADE REVIEW. 


New York, Friday Evening, Sept. 21, 1877. 
Anthracite. 


The condition of trade in anthracite coal remains 
very much as it was a week ago, while prices are prac- 


tically unchanged, although not in all instances as 


high as quoted. There appears to bea sufficient quan- 


tity of coal coming to market to supply all require- 
ments. 


The strike continues as it stood at the date of our 
last, althcugh there is a belief among many that work 
will soon be resumed at the Wilkes-Barre end of the 
Wyoming Valley. This, however, is quite uncertain. 
Should it occur, the market will have a very liberal 
supply of coal, with a result which was indicated by 
the weakening in prices earlier in the week, when it 
was rumored that work was about to be resumed. 


The production of anthracite coal last week was 341,- 
713 tons, as against 336,114 tons the previous week, and 
445,456 tons the corresponding week of last year. The 
total production from Jan. 1 to Sept. 15 was 13,178,009 
tons against 10,790,411 tons for the like period of 1876, 
showing an increase this year of 2,387,598 tons. Should 
no more coal be mined per week for the balance of the 
year than was mined last week, this excess would just 
about be exhausted at the end of the year. A greater 
consumption has been brought about this year owing 
to the cheapness of coal, and future wants have been 
largely anticipated ; but the production of last year 
was only brought up to what it was from the same 
cause, buyers having purchased with great freedom 
during the last four months of the year. 


The production from Sept. 1, 1876, to Sept. 1, 1877, 
counting the consumption at mines, was at least 22,- 
000,000 tons, while during the same time the market 
took from stock fully 1,000,000 tons more, making a 
total fully as great as was ever disposed of in any one 
year of the anthracite trade. The largest business 
for a calendar year was in 1873, wien all our furnaces, 
rolling mills, factories, etc., were foi the most part in 
full blast, and when the production of iron, both pig 
and manufactured, was greater than in any other 
year in the history of the trade. Purchases were 
delayed last year in anticipation of a disruption of 
the combination, but nevertheless it is evident that 
a considerable quantity of the large business done in 
the past twelve months has been in anticipation of 
future wants, and that the majority of those who 
recently failed to buy, and held off expecting lower 
prices—which would have come had not the strike 
occurred—are those who can distribute their pur- 
chases over all the winter months. These know that 
work must be fully resumed some day, and with no 
indications of a combination and under an active 
competition, prices must rule lower when resumption 
does take place. 


Bituminous. 


Trade in this article is assuming considerable quiet- 
ness. Production, in the Cumberland region at least, 
is decreasing, while stocks are already accumulating. 
Cumberland coal is being offered f. 0. b. at Georgetown 
at $2.90@3.10, and at Baltimore at $3@3.25, while for 
the latter port we have heard of even a lower price 
having been taken. Trade from this region is being some- 
what interfered with by a sharp advance that has 
taken place in freights. The Clearfield coal, although 
showing no apparent general activity, still shows a 
production for the second week of this month of 34,058 
tons. The output from January 1, as compared with 
the like period of 1876, shows an increase of nearly 
107,000 tons. We note the arrival in this market of a 
cargo of Belgian steam coal, by steamer August Andre. 
This is a new feature, which is not to be considered of 
much importance, since no trade in that direction can 
be maintained. The cargo has since been sold on pri- 
vate terms. 


Gas Coals,—These show no particular features. 
Provincial coals are being moved very freely, and or- 
ders are booked that will keep the mines well engaged 
for the balance of the season. The bark Duchess has 
arrived with cargo of Newcastle coal, which has been 
sold on private termss. 








New York. 
Wholesale Prices of Anthracite Coal f. 0. b. at the 
Tide Water Sh ipping Ports pore ton of aseel. 
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Cross Creek at Port Johnston... 253 503 65 3 65]3 75/3 50 
Sugar Loaf at Hoboken & Amboy 3 753 75 3 75 3 75/3 75/3 5° 
Schuylkill, alongside, N. Y....... 053 95 4 204 20/4 45/3 95 
e at Port Richmond, Phila\3 00 3 00.3 25/3 25|3 50/3 00 

Wholesale Prices of Bituminous Coal, 
Domestic Gas Coals. 

At the Ship- Alongside 


Per ton of 2240 Ib. ping Ports. 
Westmoreland and Penn. at een 


in New York. 


PON 6.5555 ccccceee esate none $4 70 $5 50 
Pe ” at S 3. Amboy. 5 00 5 50 
Red Bank Cannel Pa. at Philadelphia.. 8 oo 8 50 
Youghiogheny, Waverly Co., at Balt... 4 50 5 65 
ee A eae 4 50 6 co 
Murphy Run, West Va., at Baltimore. . 4 50 5 85 
Fairmount, West Va.,  “ 4 40 5 70 
Newburg Orrel, Md. er = i 6 00 
Cannelton Cannel, West Va............ cate 10 00 
= Splint at Richmond. 6 oo 7 00 
i Gas Coal at Richmond...... 4 00 5 65 
Peytona Cannel W. Va. at Richmond... 10 00 
Manufacturing and Steam Coals. 

Cumberland at Georgetown and Alex- 

DURA Son neck tan snsscuiccenco cn 2 85(@3 10 4 35(@4 50 
Cumberland, at Baltimore............ 3 10@3 25 4 35(@4 50 
Clearfield f. o. b. Canton, Baltimore..3 25@.... 4 35@4 5 

Clearfield ** Eureka” at mines per ton 2,000 Ib., 75¢ | 
Baltimore and Philadelphia per ton of 2,240 Ib., 





South Amboy, $4.25 ; alongside at New York, 


>4-50. 


Foreign Gas Coats. 

Sterling. Am cur'ey 
Newcastle, at Newcastle-on-Tyne...... 8/6@10/6 5 50@ 6 00 
Liverpool House Orrel, at Liv erpool.. 25 13 09 
Ince Hall Cannel seer 35/6 18 60 
si Gas Cannel eS 25/0 10(@ 10 50 
Scotch Gas Cannel, at Glasgow, nominal, 25 7 50 

Gold. 
Block House. at Cow Bay, N. S......... 1 75 4 50 
Caledonia, at Port Caledonia........... 15 4 25 
Glace Bay, at Glace Bay................ I 60 4 25 
Lingan, at Lingan Bay............... 1 75 asiee 
International mines at Sydney......... 175 4 5° 
Pictou, Vale mines, at Pictou.......... 2 00 4 75 

Retail Prices in New York. 

Anthracite. 

Per 2000 Ibs. Grate and Egg. Stove. Chestnut 
Pittston coal, delivered .... ........ $4 so $4 50 $4 50 
Lackawanna coal, deiivered........- 4 25 4 25 4 25 
Wilkes-Barre. delivered............. 4 25 4 50 4 25 
Lehigh and Locust Mountain, del’d.. 4 25 4 50 4 25 

Bituminous. 
Liverpool House Orrel. delivered, per ton of 2000 Ib... $18 00 
Liverpoo] House Cannel 18 00 
American - II 00 
Cannelton Block, or splint, * ; 10 00 
American Orrel i . = II oO 
Red Bank Cannel = = 2 7 00 
Cumberland ef _ = 9 00 
Baltimore. Sept. 18, 1877. 
Specially reported by Messrs. E. STABLER Jr., & Co. 
Wholesale Prices. 
Hard White Ash, Free Burning White Ash, etc 
AFLOAT BY CARGO PER TON OF 2,240 LB. 
Lump and Steamboat....$3 50 | Stove........... .34 00 
ee eee 3 75 | Chestnut... - 350 
| Se 5 ” 


3 75 
In cars in dealers’ yards or on switch. 15¢. per ton additional 
Lykens Valley Red Ash. 





AFLOAT BY CARGO. | BY RAIL IN CARS. 
IN a cas coos enna eee Se 33:1 Booken............ $4 30 
PD kh ceeseescee nessa se Pb s ssh ch osecwcnt ons 65 
UD oxi Winxaekoenesese> Se AUD 5 os cu ancsnbatuaucs 455 
CRING cose vce ctstee be ea 3 95 

From wharf or yard to the trade, 75c. per ton additional. 
Bituminous. 
George’s Creek, f. °. b. at Locust Point. ........ $3 50 to $3 60 
Clearfield, Co "aa ey 3 30 to 340 
Boston. Sept. 15, 1877 


In our coal market prices are nominally unchanged, 
but there is considerable cutting among dealers, who 
are having less trade than a few weeks ago. 

Coal freights from Philadelphia now Tule at $1.20 


@s1.25 ; Baltimore, $1.40@1.50 ; Alexandria and 
Georgetown, nominally, $1.50@1.60; New York, 
$1 @I1.10, 


We quote Boston wholesale prices as follows : 


Anthracite, broken$4 so@4 7s Cannel, English..... $16 00 
do. Wises 450@475 do. Buckeye.... 10 00 
do. stove...5 00@s5 25 Lingan.............+ 4 00 

Camberiand.........4 JS@VS GOEIGON scccscvesases 5 00 

[EE ..ocncessce 4 50'Penn .. .. pie 5 50 

Westmoreland...... 6 oo Youghioghe ny - 4 50@5 50 

Caledonia........ ine 4 00} 


—Commercial Bulletin. 
Chicago, Ill. Sept. 18, 1877. 
Specially reported by Messrs. RENO & LITTLE. 
The following are the retail prices of coal delivered: 








Lackawanna Stove......$6 75 | Erie and Brier Hill ..... $5 50 
‘* Chestnut ...... 6 75 | Wilmington and IIl.3 50@4 00 
ae ere 6 75 | Blossburgh..... seve 6 50 
ss Egg.. 6 50 | Piedmont .. .... 7 50 


The stock of anthracite coal in this market is less 
than usual at this season of the year, and judging by 
the moderate deliveries from the various docks, the 
demand is ditto. 





‘Onatianatt, oO. 


Sept 18, 1877, 


Specially reported by the Consolidated Coal and Mining Co. 





AFLOAT. DELIVERED. 
Per per ton Per per ton 
bush, 2.000 Ib. bush. 2000 lb. 
Youghiogheny lump $r 94 ToC. 
es. nut I 53 ge. 
- slack I 25 8c. 
Camden, W. Va...........5%@ I 53 gc. 
Peytona Cannel... 4 57 20. 
Co; nellsville coke 3 10. 
nighiogheny coke 2 64 c, 
ushed coke............ ». 
Anthracite, W ilke s-Barre or Le high by car head. z 


ANTHRACITE, 


Wilkes-Barre and Lackawanna (all sizes) 


SURE BME co 55h 4b ese skieeee 


Hamilton, 0 
Specially reported by IH. 


I beg to hand you state of our 


delivered. 





7 oof@, 7 5° 


..$7 50 per ton 
8 50 per ton 


nt. Sept. 
BARNARD. 


17, 1877. 


market corrected to 


date. 
REE. sian sacoeawns dese $5 25] Tehigh Lump..... «++..$6 00 
MN oe ins ee) | ere 5 50 
ND rc cag ae Gk 8 MRRNNNE «sca cnis.ee 05050 45° 
sc cactoce sau sccsenec tS 23 | Blossburgh Pi i . 6 00 
Cleveland, 0. Sept 18, 1877. 
Specially reported by Messrs. ia & BATES. 
Per ton of 2000 Ibs f. 0. b. vessels. 
caeamaisd. 

Brier SUALL AMOI BERNIE duc o oncexccdseetnaeoets aes 3 50 

Oe EE: EEN, 9a S Cisa 6 che «Sen ees secu ase 3 35@3 40 
Straitsville Lower Vein 2 80 
Hocking Valley............ 2 80 
PURSES UNG ix Ss a be kan a oe bs 2 85 
Mineral Ridg (Cambria Mine) .................... 2 85 
Tuscarawas Valley Gaps rahe ee weeks bsae 6 otek ok 2 30 
SINR foo ae Foe okt ie ie se’? Maine eae as wees 2 30 
Nut coal, various gre ade Resch unless saeeG eens ace see 2 20@2 50 
Snes, hwe ea na sae SPE SK SOO 40 aa I 35@1 75 
Youghiogheny gas coa teeth al en a eee 3 75@3 85 


The following are the prices est 
Exchange until further notice : 


ablished by the Coal 


RETAIL TRADE. 

1 to ro 10 tons, 
tons. upw’d. 
Brier UU SM iguana cca weasonsanaaaes ..$4 25 $4 00 
Oe REET PRET ceeceney enrey a 3 75 3 50 
Massillon and Mineral ee 4 00 3 7° 
DRG icwaecevesnas 375 355 
Str 1its ville Lower Vein, Hoc king & Shawnee. I’p. 3 60 3 35 
vg nut 3 40 3.15 
Del C re ONG is aa ekh oa dcce-ras Leek ere tau 375 3 50 
MS SS6h Oba bak Seba an ae sa eee eens 3 5° 3 25 
Ric NE snk anWie anus a tuvnhasweagenacs 3 50 3 35 
OT MD 55 ccs sctseneressasee on0diseenee 3 25 3 00 
Columbi: ma, lump Reed ean Dis area ae ek bk 3 25 3 00 
cece OEE TT CULE EE TCE 275 2 50 
Lacka’a., Wilkesbarre and *itts ton egg and grate, 7 00 6 75 
bd ne WN 6 ce suies 7 50 7 25 
5 ~ chestnut...... 7 00 7 25 

Le hi " $1 25 per ton higher. 

All sales to be strictly cash with order or C. O. D. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Sept. 17, 1877. 


Specially reported by Messrs, ¢ 
Wholesale on board cars, and retail 
BITUMINOUS, 

White River, per ton. 


..$ 2 50 | Peytona Cannel,per ton.$ 


‘ops & BRANHAM. 


delivered to consumers 


5 75 
Brazil Block, 2 Indiana Cannel......... 4 50 
Highland, grate, 2 oo | Hocking Valley........ 4 25 
Block coal, nut, per car, 18 oo | Youghiogheny ........ 4 50 
Highland “ .. 18 00 | Blossburg (smithing)... 6 5° 
3lock Slack " 17 oo} Piedmont = eo») OS 
Gas Cake. per bushel... 10 

ANTHRACITE (Lackawanna and Wilkes-Barre). 

PORON: 5 5500s casas aden ce OF BOUIN ios i ssnc ese seen $6 70 
Se OS ee Oe Gee ccigeas <6 9 2D ROUUO van 5s cend sees . 6 70 
Lehigh Anthracite. 

BOOED osce cis. = DOP OOM aavcsswencoendesccee $7 30 
was seu ptusks xe So MP8 POP is. bb Jenks sop selesaiss 7 70 
Retail, - bushei, delivered. 

RE COR esiewcae aks 3c. | Block Nut, steam........ 8c. 
We PROD BRAWN 5 oss nae ven = | oe EMS Gas os ° 
Brees TCR. os secs sedes 13 | Virginia Cannel......... 27 
Highlar.d Grate........ 11 | Youghiogheny.. 16 
Block Nui, domestic use. 11 UE 0 cen ie 26 
Highland Nut, “ es ae PROAMNNNG oscucchacosweee 26 

= steam..... 8 
GAS COKE (measured.) 
I a is Bs eo Oat Oe TR in s6d aie owcnes 12¢. 
Louisville, Ky. Sept. 17, 1877. 


Specially reported by Messrs. ByRNEs & SPEED. 


Below find latest quotations : 


WHOLESALE. 
Pittsburg....... 
taymond City.. 8c. - 


RETAIL. 


Pittsburg.......12c. per bush. | Pine Hill 
Raymond City..11¢. = -| Kentucky 
Indiana Cannel..17¢. 


“ 


City Make Coke. 8¢ 


roc. per bush. | Pine Hill 
| Kentucky 


10¢.per bush. 
Sto gc “ 


12¢c. per bush, 
rotor ‘ 


| Anthracite $7 50 perton. 


The demand is limited, stock small, and a tendency 








to upward prices in consequence of continued low 
water. 
Montreal. Sept. 13, 1877. 
Specially reported by Messrs. Ropert C. ApAMs & Co. 
Wholesale per _ lb. ex ship. 

Scotch Steam......... -$3 75 | ome Breton Steam......$3 25 
TNL cede 5 dunce 3 75 weastle Smiths........ 5 50 
Anthracite at retail. per 2,000 Ib. delivered. 

EBB... eee e eee e neces eeeee $6 25 | Chestnut. ... ........ -$5 75 

MD chachreatktouwawese 5751 
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Milwaukee, Wis. Sept. 10, 1877. 


Wm. T. Coleman & Co. Most of this recent supply | For freights on Schuylkill Coals we refer to our 
Specially reported by Messrs. R. P. ELMore & Co. 


has been stored for a future market. The cargo of | issue of Sept. 15. 
2,371 tons English steam, ex Triumphant from Liver- 








Retail price per ton of 2,000 Ib. } Freights on_Bituminous Coals from the 
Anthracite, egg. chestnut, and stove...................0. $5 so ool, sold a) but understood to ~~ at o28- a Mines to Tide Water Shipping Ports. 
Wholesale price per ton of 2,000 Ib. ritish ship Steelfield, 54 days fi om Newcastle, N. 5. For the above see issue of Sept. 15. 
Lehigh lump.... ...... $6 so | Connellsville coke on RR. W., is to hand with 1,920 tons Wallsend. Towing 
RRO cisccucs casas asus : ; x, : 
$7 25 Toledo, Ohio. Sept. 18, 1877. Rates of Towing from New York to places on the Hudson River. 
New Orleans, La. Sept. 15, 1877. Specially reported by Messrs. GosLiInE & BARBOUR Boats of = oe oe - upwards. 
; ae . : : F : es er ton of 2, D. 
Specially reported by Messrs. C. A. MILTENBERGER & Co. We report prices of coal oncars at Toledo as é::ic.ws: mac! ‘ae 
PITTSBURG COAL. Ton of 2,000 Ib. Manhattanville............ 7| Verplanck’s Point and 
At wholesale (by boat load)................... 4oc. per bbl. | Straitsville lump........ $2 70 | Hocking Vavey nui.. ... 2 30} Yonkers & Spuyten Duyvel. 8 Sacoceiearts Ren ccd hmrcin oes 15 
TO BEAMDORIS, «2... os csnce oo 8tescesecsccents 50C. = Se Meas iadess 2 30| Massillon lump. see+ 3 00 Piermont Ma deities sienna ---. 11 | West Point & Cold Spring. 16 
* — REA RuRES toa VN CRER EP EDS oax eS ee - Shawnee ere 2 70! a he cist (aiekewean eve. Serge Nees, Tarrytown & Sing | IRON oo ba aa ces aales 17 
BP: CB Ss <5 9.9:0:39 30.040 6 5% Sradaae bers «alcwns oC. s Pos nach cies 2 30 OBSDUTE. 6... eee ee ee eee 5 40 PERN eis lednie Aid ata paramere 14 | Poughkeepsie............. 18 
Ta: bide. Gor shipment)... . ...<o0c00sscceccsss $5 so per hhd. | Hocking Valley lump... 2 70 Peekskill, Croton Landing, Rondout e ciate a\giawtsia amr wilde 20 
At wholesale Seen eo to: 800 per ton Prices of hard coal on cars at Toledo are as follows: Rates for boats of 100 tons per boat are as follows : 
a aan Ree re ten Ape A Et ie ae ie to 11 00 eT . Grate, Egg. Stove, CRestent Manhattanville.. .......... o | Sing Sing and Peekskill... 
VIRGINIA CANNEL COAL. Pittston Bcleeeseeiccecee ‘ $5 35 25 35 75 > 5 5° CI ss cainae ee aaks TG | NOW ooo) cecs vet caccces 25 
r Wilkes-Barre ......... $ 35 5 35 5 fo 5 50 Tarrytow | Poughkeepsie 
At retail 1 25 per bbl SUN GU Siac os eseene nce x8 | Poughkeepete ...... 5.2.20: 30 
ae ST. BERNARD (KY. COAL. ’ ees. sereeeesee 5 35 5 35 5 60 3 = Special Rates will be made for Saugerties and Catskill}. 
hae aha ‘ sOMgM 2. ee eee eee ee 5 95 .© 95 ) 20 ees kast River and Sound Ports. from the foot of Twenty-third 
We MOR oc dscccesvetsriees <s<aewsnsdes ic. : 7" = SS ee Se as a - ) Ports, from the foot of Twenty-thir 
Be a ee rar. = ec For retail delivery in city the prices ares follows : Stove | street to the following points, and return, per ton of 2,240 Ib. 
SON NORE SI ease het Se eres oy 2 and chestnut $6.25 ; grate and egg, $6.co per ton ; Lehigh, 75¢ cts. | cts 
Philadelphia. Sept. 20, 1877. | per ton additional. z aa New Haven and Bridgeport 17 | New London.............. 32 
Specially Reported £Prices soft coal f. 0. b. vessel for Lake shipments w ill be from | gouth Norwalk............ 20| Mid@Jetown 6 
Span Pe : 15 to 20c. per ton more than prices on cars. Southport, Milford ard | Scenes PORES RE Rea s 
Sheen ie nn Chinn oe wegek dhisen lank weed, concen port, Milford arc | Norwich, Stonington and 
e is 6 ; s Jast week, 2e CBEDONE o.oo occ censicdacs 25 WEWRING 2355.35) oc.ccrmske . 38 
that with cooler weather there is a slight improvement ; Freights . Branford and Say»rook.... 30 DMN, cbiGtiorneasioss Ra 
in the retail demand. An advance in prices for Octo- | Representing the ee ee up to Sept. 20. Derby 17 cts. per ton and $50 per boat extra 


tober is agitated, but the Lehigh not having advanced 


Rates to the toliowing places and return per boat : 
their tolls and prices yet tothis city, and having now 












































$ | $ 
. .. + e 2 ! } 2 eres . Ss 2e ‘ a. a yr 2s 2s B = i 4 
in parts of the city the advantage of the Schuylkill, it sss oth treet, E.R i : little Beck — 
™ ikoly rance will tak 0 i ichuyi- a | | . ae 1 .llw Se s : , Pt. Wash’gton, 
is not likely an advance will take place in the Schuy] Ss | ig |S = 3d S ‘ and Astoria.1o | _N. Rochelle & Glen Cove. 40 
kill unless fully responded to by the Lehigh region. = y z iS. 3 farlem and Mott Haven...14 | East Chester (Town Dock. .50 
Freights from Port Richmond are not changed and ‘s S = (223 .| West Farms (mouth of | Roslyn, Mamaroneck, Port 
the supply of vessels is abundant. There is no ac- Pours. a | & Eo Se | creek)........ tere ceeeees 20] _ Chester an d Stamford. ...50 
cumulation of stock here, and though many complain a | 3 = =z | College Pt. & Whitestone. .23 | Darien...................... 60 
of the low rates at which coal has to be sold there i | S Be sat carne tak ee i ‘nce Gororaie a 
se, : > P is y > e | = = os ee 7 _ = ; a y- 2ats OF New : ’ € 
seems tobe a demand for all that is now produced, a | & | &@ = | landed at Bell Dock, or Canal Dock only ; all towage to Derby 
and there is likely to be while the Wyoming Region is z | = z B2 i thoek. « ame apaggh ee eee 
é J ) r = a & | Dock, and to yards. to be paid by consignees. Boats for 
idle. There is no doubt, however, that a good deal of a fae. eae eee oe {” | Bridgeport will be landed at Naugatuc R. R. Dock or Hou<a- 
the fall trade has been anticipated owing to the low cant. Se | 1 <q | tonic R.R. Dock only. All towage to yards to be paid by con- 
prices ruling during the summer, and that if the pro- | Ajpany |... . nee signees. : tA A 
duction was full from all the regions coal would rule | Alexandria, Va....... fe soe _Rates via the Hudson River are furnished to us by A. B. 
adie: Tonk Annapolis "Ma sin ea ese _ VALENTINE, No. 41 Jay street. Rates via the East River are 
1 a, Bangor, Me.... .....| 125@155 | 175 wa. | go furnished by the Eastern Transportation Line. 
Pittston, Pa, Sept. 18, 1877. Bath. oe oo tase 1 50 150 |} 1 65 i} 100 SS 
Pennsylvania Coal Company’s Coalir. yard, ton of 2000 Ib. MIGINORG .... nos soo 000s 55 | cme “Rh cosas eed 
° Retail. Boston, Mass. .......} 125@145 | 150 | 170 | go IRON MARKET REVIEW. 
RI EER RIE INN socio ao assaa sash olen swesngsanscs . $2 25 | Bridgeport, Ct........ eee I 40 I 50 50 
(nS a RNR ER SIF aL PROD OCD D LOE ORES 2 00 eaen .. Riete dieses a sees 155 80 New York. 
BB inns oceayenesarrnes Ckweseeaiion Senmeacasencasawens 1 oo | Beverly, Mass........ 125 | “+ oeee I 09 aa : 
Delivered, fifty cents per ton additional Cambridgeport, Mass.|  125@159 | f asc | 9 . FRIDAY EVENING, Sept. 21, 1877. , 
Richmond, Va. Sept. 18, 1877 oe yo hess | | eee American Pig.—The aggregate of sales re- 
mey e : anversport,Mass.... 2 | sees one ee eee, See 7 
Specially reported by S. H. Hawes, Dealer in Coal. East creak. joe a | canes fre ported us for this week is about 7,000 tons at our quo- 
Per ton of 2.240 Ib., f. 0. b Fredericksburg, Va.. siee | cond Bh tans of eo tations. Of this quantity there were several round 3 
; et Nica Etc aut : "9 oe 5@ 129 | 55 | - 2 
canons eel Gales te $9 00 a a ee $3 30 : ; eee ‘ee ia | 7” Cae baer lots, and the balance in numerous small parcels. There $ 
Coalburg Splint... .... 5 70 | Clover Hill Coal........ 3 001m “aia ee ade oe areca 1; is . Sh a aia 
i oe 5 70 | James River Bitum..... 3 50 ae aa ees seer Ff isa good inquiry, and a fair business may be anticipa- 
Kanawha Gas Coal..... ood ** Carbonite.. 5 25 ——<_ Of oe [oat ted previous to the close of navigation. There isa 
Sandusky, 0. Sept. 19, 1877. Hudson . Bad te sese Bas pene: Tee good feeling throughout the whole trade, although 
Specially reported by C. E. Back, Agt. Con. Coal & Mg. Co. aig meee I 30 vss | 5 42 | 35 | prices show no advance, simply assuming considerable 
We quote coal on cars at Sandusky, as follows : Mediord,Mass. .. .. wees a ease [eee firmness, with a disinclination to sell for future delive- 
Per ton of 2,000 Ibs, ae” i ad wen a "7" | ***" | py at present quotations. We quote No. 1 foundry at 
Anthracite. Nantucket, Mass..... a ssa iaee 80 $18@19; No. 2 foundry, $17@18 ; and forge, $16@17. 
Grate. Egg. Stove. J-hestnut | New Bedford......... I 15 145 | 155 | 80 = . i r . 
Wilkes-Barre.........+....0:- $4 80 $4 80 $480 $4 80 Newburyport... I 35 1 65 ote I 00 Scotch Pig. es note sales of 100 tons of Colt- 
Lackawanna . «sks! - AO ABO”. Bk, 486 ed ye seeees peice ‘s+ [| 340 | 150 | 50 | ness, and 1oo tons of Glengarnock on private terms. 
ack ee. BERS ; wi oo ras oe ke oe 5 age | 
SAU 5 2 occscatei senses so ba 5% 5 80 5 80 5 80 aan. meee etiinoe 4° = | “bo We quote Coltness at $26@26.50; Glengarnock, $24.50 
Bituminous. New York............ | tgs 35 145 | 35 @25, and Eglinton, $24.75. 5 
Massillon.... ...... .....§2 90] Stratsville.... ........ $2 65 ees seaiestsiaeta art ae 9. be Messrs. John E. Swan & Bro., of Glasgow, under date 
BO CAIOOS «.)55:sisie'n conn 2 65 | SDAWNOE.... 260 .c600000 2 65 | OrWSIk......---- trees ea : 5° 6 Sewk. 3, seneebed Ss Gasneces i: Blaal os , 
5 Moreich 120 | of Sept. 7, reported 87 furnaces in blast, as against 117 
Hocking Valley.........- 2 65| Blossburg............... ‘Shite w5@130 |... ‘90 * |a year previous. Although the number of furnaces in 
Prices f. 0. b. vessel for soft oo 15C. advance on car prices. | philadelphia.......... eat | a ot ae blast have been steadily decreasing, yet the stock of 
Prices retailed delivered 50c. above car prices. Portland Roos aieneas r10@ 125 1 50 t 65 go iron in Connal & Co.’s stores was 158,701 tons, as against 
St. Louis, Mo. Sept. 18, 1877. onary N.H....| : 7 : pe : sais "++ | 82,646 at the corresponding time in 1876, the former 
Reported by Jas, J. SYLVESTER. SecretarY -he Anthracit | Petersburg, Va.......| 9s@too} .... | ... amount having increased 1,479 tons within a week. 
5 Coal Association. Quincy Point, Mass..| 1 30 wee, Po ne The shipments for the week ending Sept. 1 were 9,281 
Retail prices, delivered. Ton of 2,000 Ib. Richmond, Va........ |  80@go oats cates "P Siaus tons, as against 9,637 tons for the corresponding week 
ANTHRACITE. Neri tons OBO iecccn cc csscss cscs } 175 wae -<« | of last year, while the total shipments from December 
Lackawanna....... $8 00@8 so | Schuykill........ 8 c0o@ 8 50| Salem, Mass.......... } 4r30 | 150 I 70 +++» | 25, 1876, as compared with the like period of 1875-6, 
ia... 8 co@8 50| Lehigh...........- 9 00@ 9 5> annie, tT BS coats | 1 40 | oeee *+ + | +++ {show an increase of 9,077 tons. They reported the 
St. John, N.B......./} see sees sees | eames i v i = 7S wT “i . 
eevermmewe. wr wen ; 2S Se "*7: | quotations of No. 1 iron as follows : Gartsherrie, 62s. ; 
siicssiiniiae 9 co | Big Muddy 3 oo | Troy | ‘as Coltness, 67s. ; Summerlee, 59s. 6d. ; Langloan, 64s. : 
OSSDUPG .. ww wee eee renee me *AMUOY . ww eee eee haat eset Sr einai aaa } eas | 28 oe 7 ale cos . 7 cece ; 
TNS sssiexsn nines 4 50 | Illinois Coals....... 2 50@3 oo | Trenton, NJ.......... Sie, extn Bae SE eee nock, 59s. Od.; Eglinton, 55s. 6d. Freights 
he conten, Seale "** 400 | Connellsville Coke. 6 so | Washington.......... | 73@80 6 Ne ok were as follows : To New York, 5s.; Boston, 9s.; New 
Wilmington, N.C..... en ..s. | se. |... | Orleans, 5s.: Baltimore, 8s.; Philadelphia, 7s. 6d. ; 
San Francisco, Cal. Weymouth, Mass.....| 1 32 ‘ BOG 1. seas Montreal, 1os.: Rio Janeiro, 15s.; San Francisco, 25s. ; 
From the Commercial Herald of Sept. 13, 1877. * And discharging and towing. + And discharging. + And Buenos Ayres, 30s. ; 
CoaL—Imports from January 1 to Aug. 1: towing. § 3c. per bridge extra. Rails.—We are reported sales of 500 tons of iron 
z rails on private terms; 1,200 tons of light iron rails to 
4 ~. v rr Tons. Lake Freights on Coal. : int ee ee = z 
Anthracite .......... 9,811Vancouver Island. . .54,532 Buffal peeien _.|goto Cuba on private terms, and 50 tons of steel 
‘Australi 28 Rocky Mountain 112 | From Buffalo to Chicago........ ......---.. 022200. 0.30 : ei : : 
oun 7 IAN... see eeee i: vesieaie lien one e “ ‘© t0 Milwaukee...............0 .-..0- 0.30 | rails at about $45 at tide water. There is a rumor of 
OOS Day....- ecceee - LQ, © evcccecee coe “ és ° : ; 
Cumberland......... 7,845/Seattle.............. 66,941} « ~ Oo kara “Thieme ere A 28° | from 1,000 to 2,000 tons of steel rails having been sold 
English .........- ..--45,330|Bellingham Bay..... 6,200} * ONION o<0)5 3-8 oss eee o’30}ata price equal to $40 at mill. This, however, we 
ae oe » «% a “cc “ “ p ony | * = 
Chili ............ ..+- 6,513!Ione, Cal............. 1,272 aie Port Huron . .... te seeees °°3° | are unable to authenticate. There are numerous in- 
Mt. Diablo . oe «39,995 From Cleveland to Chicago....... e Aasaeaislacs 0.40 noha ; : : 
% yreeeee , Pr “ “Milwaukee... eae o 40 | quiries in the market which will probably result in 
Importers — look to the Pa nee for —_ : - - — Pysast< a °-4° | business before our next. 
Ss gener re overstocked, thus leaving the ~: Bere eR asad Ss “25 = + : 
Dealers geaereny Se lnc die, ail Wikidie Meee 4% “ “« Kingston, Ont., gold, free..... 1:0}, Old Rails.—We are reported sales of old rails 
if market without support. rices for a inds favor Wien Mite Mies te Chita on ; = 
the buyer, with large supplies afloat, and these are | *'0™ 0™°%, OO ee ogo | *88regating 1,300 tons on private terms. We quote 
obtainable within the range of %7@8 for steam and | prom Sandusky to‘ hicago ........... 62... 0e see 0.40 | $18@18. 50. 
gas, respectively. The Blengfell from Liverpool | + Oswego, N.Y., to Milwaukee ................ 0.00 Serap.—We note sales aggregating 500 tons, and 
brought 508 tons coke. This article is also very plen-| “ : BANONN LS AaeicnanéWera ness « ©.40 


tiful and cheap. The German bark, Alma, from 
Hamburg, brought 500 tons coal, and the J. B. Bell 
1,200 tons Seattle ; the Roswell Sprague brought 1,450 
tons ditto. At the close $8 may be considered the 
cargo price for West Hartley, although some ship- 
owners prefer to land and job out their cargoes rather 


quote at $23@24. 
Rates of Toll 1 . 


For the above we refer to our issue Sept. 8. Baltimore, Md. Sept. 17, 1877. 


Specially reported by Messrs. R. C. Horrman & Co. 
The iron market remains quiet with improved de- 
mand for best grades iron at about quotations. 


For freights on coal vi: Geneia, Ithaca and Sayre 
Railroad we refer to ow issue of Sept. 8. 


é.: ete pela apres cad For freights on Penns, (: «nia & New York Railroad | Baltimore Charcoal. ...$29@31 | Mottled and White.$ts@16 oo 

Ena DE A gm ee Ge cama | we vefer tour is of Sept Vig Chrcon ae |Chaeoule Bloom 9 
se A 7 ° r . a) , | Anthracite No. 1....... 19@20 Ma ** Billetts. 60@62 oo 

several full cargoes from Philadelphia, including the _ ee and Wyoming Coal we refer “ es 18@19 | Refined Blooms... 43@so oo 


cargo of 2,340 tons just to hand, per John DeCosta, to 


2 
Anthracite No. 3....... 17@18 | 




















Sept. 15, 1877. 

Pig is alittle steadier. The New York quotation 
for No. 1 foundry is $18@19, which with $1.25 
freight, three-quarters of one per cent. insurance 
and asmall profit to the dealer ought to make the 


Boston. 


price here no more than $21 ; but no dealer quotes less | 


than $22. The trouble is that nearly all the iron now 
held by Boston dealers has been carried for many 
months, entailing considerable storage, interest, and 
insurance expense. It is probable that a cash buyer 
could get No. t at at least $21.50. We quote No. 
S20 20.50, and gray forge $19.50@ 20. 

Bark continues unchanged. 
lows : $43@8$45 for refined, and $35@§$36 for common. 
Nails are in light demand at unchanged prices. 
Sheet is selling at 3c.@38¢c. per pound. Russia is 
quiet at 12c. currency. We quote English spring 


2 


steel 7@8e. gold; 9@11c. for German ; 9@11c. for ma- | $6,50.— Monetary Times. 


chinery , 14@16c. for cast; 10@12¢e. for blister; 8c. for 
American spring; 13) @14c.for cast: 9c. for blister; and 
Se. for machinery.—Commercial Bulletin. 

Buffalo. 


Sept. 17, 1877. 
Specially reported by PALEN & BuRNs. 

No. 1 Ex Foundry........ #.. ae $20 75 
No, 2 Pee ek elena ane hak cake ck eee eR Nae 19 75 
Sf. a rs merheeSacarasenes 18 7 
American Scotch A s Foundry ..... << 22.00.0000. 00008 25 00 
Cherry Valley Br aT) Miixbatokiehdak ck abe aes 24 00 

: - No. 2 RS OA I ry ote eee 23 


Chattanooga, Tenn., Sept. 18, 1877. 
Specially reported by J. F. James, dealer in pig iron, ores, ete. 


only moderate demand from Southeru foundries. 
week at quite reduced prices for spot cash. One ship- 


ment for the West of 600 tons charcoal mill is now 
being made and 300 tons delivery in October. 


Bar IRON AND RalILs in good demand for the local | 


trade. 
Oup RaILs, CAR WHEEL, AND ScraPp.—Not much 


doing. 12,000 tons of old rails changed hands at $17.50 
;months. I quote as below f. o. c. at furnaces. 
‘Tenn., Ala. and Ga. Charcoal, No. 1 Foundry. ..$18 oo@19 00 
Tenn., Ala. and Ga. Charcoal, No. 2 Foundry... 17 00@18 00 
Tenn . Ala and Ga. Charcoal, Gray Forge....... 15 00@16 00 
Tenn., Ala. and Ga. Coke, No.1 Foundry........ 19 00(@20 oo 
Tenn., Ala. and Ga. Coke, No. 2 Foundry........ 17 00@18 00 
Tenn . Ala. and Ga. Coke, Gray Forge............ 15 20/@16 00 
Charcoal or Coke, white and mottled............ 14 00@15 00 
Tenn.. Ala. and Ga. Cold Blast (car wheel)...... 22 0o@28 oo 
Old rails.........18 oo@19 00 | Wrought scrap, 
Old car wheels.. 16 00@17 00| NO. 2.......... 12 00 
Wronght scrap, | Cast ecrap....... IO 00 
DORE xs paints 17 00 | Muck bar....... 32 00@33 
Tron Ores. 

Red Hematite (about s5 per cent. metallic 1ron) 

ee rrr er re I 25 
Brown Hematite (about 55 percent. metallic iron) 1 75 


Cleveland, O. Sept. 15, 1877. 
Specially reported by Messrs. C. E. BincHam & Co. 
Per gross ton, on four months’ time. Subject to change in 


market. Discount for cash 4 per cent. 

FOUNDRY IRON. 
No. 1, L. S. Charcoal.. $25 oo | Am. S., 
No.2, °° 6 ... 25 00 “« * Boy ‘. 
Ne. 2, Aeieite....., S300) * * Ras, * * 
No. 2, a5 vecese 2x CO} No. x, Marsilion........ 

No. 1, Bituminous..... 23 00 | B—1, oy Gesu 22 00 
No. 2, eh ean 21 00; NO. 2, al ee Ss 20 co 
CAR WHEEL AND MALLEABLE IRON. 

No.3 L.S. Charcoal... 26 00 | No. 5 & 6, L. S. Charcoal$27 oo 

No. os rs 26 00 


BESSEMER IRON. 
Nos. 1 & 2, L. S. Char. .$25 270 | 


FORGE IRON. 
......$19 00 | White and Mottled....$18 oo 
Cincinnati, O. Sept. 18, 1877. 
Specia ly reported by Messrs. TRABER & AUBERY, commis- 
sion merchants for the sale of pig iron, blooms, ore, etc. 


Below please find closing quotations of our pig iron 
market. 


No. 


RT os avec 


CHARCOAL. 
Hanging Rock No. 1 Foundry B1..... . $23 0o@23 50—4 mos 
= GM heen eee oe 22 00@ ....—4 Mos 
soft Silver Gray........... 21 004,22 oo—4 MOS 
ME olckasccas a abeinee 18 00@.z0 co—4 MOR 
Tennessee, No. 1 Foundry............... 23 00@ ....—4 mos 
ag 1) oe Cees cams eels 21 o0@ ....—4 Mos 
PE RERRCkn eT theas whee 19 co@ ....—4 Mos 

STONE COAL 

Ohio, No. 1 Foundry.............. 20 (@20 50--4 MO8 

a oe S| ehh eee a anid whee ae 1g 00@19 50—4 Mos 
DA Sit went enee 6) Seeker rss ee 18 00@18 50—4 Mos 
Eee ee eee 18 co@18 50—4 Mos 

COKE. 

Ohio & W. Va. No. t Foundry........... 22 00@ ....—4 Mos 
- rr eae ee © LL bees 21 0o0f@ ....—4 Mos 
" - DEC a nt bah och eiksebes 18 0c0o@1g co—4 MORK 

CAR-WHEEL. 

. : : ‘ Hecla, Vesuvius, } 

Hanging Rock, C. B. ; awe a (4° 00 ..—4 mos 

Maryland, * Amherst & Cedar Pt. 38 oo@ ....—4 mos 

Missouri, MOIAMICC....00055505 33 00@ . —4 mos 

Alabama, Woodstock.......... 32 Co@ ....—4 Mos 

BLOOMS. 


Cherconl............ 


45 00@50 oo—cash. 


0 ee 
Wrought 


400.@ ssc.— “* 
620 4@, 1 oo— ** 


Louisvitle, Ky. Sept. 18, 1377. 
Specially reported by Messrs. Georce H. Hut & Co. 
FOUNDRY IRONS. 
No. 1 Hanging Rock, Charcoal.................. $23 00@24 oo 
No. 2 - =  Jetrwogkiekebsenis 20 00@21 00 
No. « Soutiverm Charcoal... ccccsccccssese 20 00@21 00 
No. 2 ~ OM ORS ee ee 19 00@20 00 
No. 1 Hanging Rock, Stonecoal and Coke........ 20 00@ 22 oo 
No. 2 : o ae 4  eiehoas 1g 00@20 00 
No. 1 Southern Stonecoal and Coke ........... 19 00@20 co 
No. 2 = om me os eaebine nee ee 18 001@19 00 
i UNE i 0i'ss densa sssecsenies scans 20 001@22 00 
i  ccevertsncehthanebesstercasoth. 450-00 18 00@19 00 





| No. 1 Charcoal, Cold-short and Nentral.......... 18 50@19 50 
No. 1 Stonecoal and Coke, Coid-short and Neutral 18 0o@18 50 
No. 2 * “ ry rr o 17 50@18 00 
No. 1 Missouri and Indiana Red-short.......... 21 00@,22 00 
White and Mottled, Cold-short and Neutral...... 15 0COW16 CO 

CAR-WHEEL AND MALLEABLE IRON. 

| Hanging Rock, and Cold Blast.............. 34 00@38 oo 
Diab Oe TeenR nsec sci wesccnseases 2= 00(@, ,3 00 

RNIN CRI ced 0k Cn ceucke. ckwecseeewe 25 001433 CO 

Montreal, Sept. 11, 1877. 


We quote as fol- | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 








| 
i 
| 
| 
' 


i 


No. 1,Ch Val.¢23 oo | With iron rail mills are all hungry, and would start 

% . 22 oo | for small or large orders; one or two mills report good 
- 20 00 | business, whilst some others report dull trade. 
23 0© | quote, steel, $45@47; iron $33@36. 


| 
| 





| Warner’s Am. Seth (Bk. Bend) per ton. .$25 oo@ 

: . -,, | Soft Silvery per ton 
The > - > “kL > > y | “* ; 

Pic IRon.—The market remains unchanged w - | Lake Superior and Lake Champlain ores 24 oo@25 oo—4 mos. 

few large sales have been effected during the past | 

| Lake Superior ores per ton 


. SE ibkesbekiss 


THE ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL. 


MILL IRONS. 


We quote : Pig iron—Eglinton and Clyde, $18 to 
$18.50. American, $20 to $21 ; Summerlee, $18.50 to 
$19; Gartsherrie, $19.25 to $19.50 ; Hematite, $24 nO 
$26. Bars per 1,000 lb. : Scotch and Staffordshire, 
$1.85 to $1.90 ; best do., $2.10 to $2.15 ; Swedes and 
Norway, $4.75 to $5 ; Lowmoor and bowling, $6 to 


Milwaukee, Wis. Sept. 17, 1877. 
Specially veported by Messrs. R. P. ELMORE & Co. 
Wholesale Price. 
Charcoal Iron. 
1 Lake Superior per gross ton 


No. $25 oo—4 MOs. 
el TP ett ., Seah ee mbes e ene 24 0o—¥4 Mos, 
Anthracite Iron. 

1 anthracite per gross ton............ 


2 


No. 


....0e$25 CO—4 MOS. 
No. 


SAepiee) SSP Se dR ASSS 24900—4 MOS, 


Stone Coal & Coke. 

Wholesale Price. 
ooo =G MOS, 
ee ce rece cesseesecees 22 ava 23 oo—4 mos 
Sharpsville (Penn.) native ores.......... 24 007,25 Co-—4 MOS 

Car Wheel. 
..++-$25 00@27 0o--4 MOS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

[Weekly Report of the Philadelphia Iron Market, furnished 
for THE ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL, by JUSTICE Cox, 
Jr., & Co., lron Merchants, 333 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 





Week ending Sept. 2c, 1877.} 

Pic Iron.—The demand for pig iron is not quite as 

brisk as at our last, though prices are just as firm, and 
cash, with prompt deliveaty, is the only thing that 
would bring a concession in price. The supply of No. 
1 and gray forge continues to be the same as the three 
grades of iron. The coai supply continues to embar- 
rass producers, hence they retuse to make sales for 
future delivery. We report sales of about 1,500 tons, 
and quote, No. 1, $18.50@20; No. 2, $17.50@19; gray 
forge, $16@18. 

MANUFACTURED IRoN.—The demand for bars con- 
tinues exceedingly light, no large sales being reported ; 
in fact, only the few bars to daily consumption are re- | 
ported. Whilst prices for good bars hola firm, tank | 
and plate are better, but not so brisk as at our last. | 


Nothing new to report inskelp. We quote bars 2 to 2 | 


| 1-10¢c. per lb.; plate and tank, 27s to 7c. per lb.; skelp, | 


2 2-10to 214¢. per lb. 

Raits.—We have nothing new to report in steel; the 
mills reported running, continue with fair business; 
those mills stopped are not likely to start up this year. 


We 


OLD RaILs.—The demand for old rails remains as at 
our last, dull and depressed, few sales making, with 
large stocks offering. We quote, $18.50@19.50. 

ScraP.—Wrought is selling in a small way at $20@ 
25; cast is duil, few sales reported. We quote, $14@ 
19. 

OLD WHEELS.—We quote, $18.50@2o; no sales. 

Mvck Bars.—The demand is light; no sales report- 
ed. We quote, $34@ 36. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Sept. 18, 1877. 
Specially reported by A. H. CHILDs. 


Pig iron has remained quiet and unchanged since 
last report. The consumption is not very large at 
present, as several of the mills are still idle, while in 
some others old rails are being used to a considerable 
extent. 


4 mos. 4 mos. 
.$22 00@24 00| Mottled& White .¢16 co@17 50 
20 0X@22 00|/Hot blast C’coal. 21 00(@28 oo 
18 00@20 5c\Cold “* Western -@40 00 


Richmond, Va. Sept. 19, 1877. 
Specially reported by Asa SNYDER, Esq. 

There is a better demand for best brands of char- 
coal pig iron. General foundry grades are less active. 
Virginia Cold Blast Charcoal Pig Iron, cold short... .$20 to $26 

<3 a - ~ “ neutral.... . 28to 31 
en 22 to 22 

- 200 25 
19 to 21 
18 to 10 
22to 29 
21 O 23 


No. 1 F'dry.... 


Gray Forge....... 





as “6 “sc “ 


Warm 
Anthracite 1 X 
. 2x 


“ 
“ 


ss “ec 


2 
Coke West Va. 


“ “6 


San Francisco, Cal, 


From the Commercial Herald of Sevt. 13. 

Last week a contemporary stated that the ship Jas. 
S. Spinney from New York brought us 277 pigsof lead, 
being the ‘‘ first from abroad in a long time.” This is 
not true. There was no pig lead on the ship. It was 
packages of lead. In plain English it was white lead 
in oil paints, and this is a chronic mistake often made 
by the ever boastful sheet referred to. Tin plate is 
very plentiful and cheap. Coke, 10x14 and 14x20, may 
be quoted at $6.50@6.75; charcoal tin, same sizes, $8. 
The ship Blengfell, from Liverpool, brought 490 tons 

ig iron; also 5,663 boxes tin plate. The general mar- 
ket is very sluggish, and prices for all goods nominal. 
Sydney pig tin, 164¢c. e Young America, for New 
ork, carried 4,700 pigs of lead. 

















[SeprEMBER 22, 1877, 


St. Louis, Mo. Sept. 18, 1877. 
Specially reported by Messrs. SPOONER & CoLLINs, Commission 
Agents for all kinds of Iron. 

Our market is still active and the demand for pig 
iron good. Our furnacesshow no inclination to reduce 
prices, and even if thev did a reductiou would not in- 
crease the sale of metal. The idea that ‘hard pan” 
has real vy been reached is very strong, and conse- 
quently firmer prices are sure to follow. 

COLD BLAST CHARCOAL—ALL NUMBERS. 











Hanging Rock..... «e+ 25@38 |Assorted Bar Iron $2, rates. 
Tennessee......0......¢ 26@30 No. 1 Wrought Scrap 8o0c. cwt. 
Kentucky.......... -+ 26(@30 |Heavy cast a - 
Missouri.......-.+ee0+-- 26@30 Light  * oe e 
Georgia.............+- 26@30 |Old rails....... 19 00 tO 20 00 
Alabama......- Besse 40ni 26(@,30 ;Old car wheels. 17 00 to 18 00 
| | : White 
| No. 1. | No. 2, | Mill, and 
Mottl’d. 
. . . ig | oa 7 
Missouri tome casi eens | $22 ot $21 00' $20 00] 19 00 
as | ae 22 00 21 00 20 00 20 00 
Tennessee charcoal. ..... --| 22 50] 2100, 2000 Ig 00 
Tenn. coke very soft and | 
a, a errr | 23 00] 2100) 2000) 18 so 
Hanging Rock charcoal.... 25 00 $09) €3-06l......,. 
wd = cold short 24 00] 23 00)........]...202.. 
2x No.1) No. No. 1.} No. 2 
sa Re \E 1) r. BNo. 1 No 
Alice Hanging Rock coke .| $25 00! $24 50 $24 00] $22 00 
Quinnimount, W.Va., coke! 23 50! 23 00-22 ool_~—at_ 0 
METALS. 


a1, 


NEW YORK, FRIDAY EVENING, Sept. 1877. 

The amount of business done during the past week 
has not been equal to that of the previous one, though 
the better feeling that existed then still continues. 
Where changes have occurred in prices they have 
generally been for the better. 


qiold Coin.—During the week under review the 
price of gold has ranged from 103',(@102%, and closed 
at 103's. 

Bullion.—The quotations for silver are as follows: 
In London, 54 7-16 d.: in this city, ¢1.16.; in San Fran- 
cisco, 8 per cent. discount. 


7 


Daily Range of Silver in London and New York per oz 
| Lon- | New 
; don. |York. 


| Lon- | New | 
don. | York. 




















Date. | Date |——— | —— 

| Pence| Cents Pence |Cents 

aa er = oe ‘ Sia a teary 
Sept.15... | 54% | 11819, Sept. 19........ «| 54% |118%4 
eM ia mein a 54% | 1184%4!; ** 20. ----] 5436 (11814 
Te) UR on een K Ee Sqr6 | x1B5Gs! “at... 2.0000. 154 J-90|21834 


LONDON, Sept. 21.—The Financier to-day says : ‘It 
was Officially intimated yesterday that the India 
Council will not draw any bills next week. This 
strengthened the silver market, and bars rose to 543d. 
There is no information whether the drawings will be 
stopped beyond next Wednesday. The upward ten- 
dency of silver is likely to induce selling here by Ger- 
many and occasion withdrawals of gold from the Bank 
of Berlin.” 


Lead.—We only note a sale of 100 tons of ordinary 
at 434,¢., and 10 tons at same price. Consumers do not 
feel willing to pay even this small price, and from all 
indications the market must go lower, if left to natural 
influences. Soft Missouri is quoted at 4°80c.@4"go. 


Copper.—The export business which we have an- 
ticipated for several weeks past has at last been an- 
nounced as a fact. It amounted to 2,000 tons, at about 
171s¢c., and will go mostly to France. During the week 
there has been about 300,000 Ib. sold at 18'4c., at which 
price the market closes quite firm. Although the mar- 
ket has been quiet during the week under review, yet 
it must be remembered that manufacturers have 
bought quite freely within a short time past, and can 
hardly be expected in the market so soon. Chili bars 
in London, according to the latest cable advices, were 
£74 10s., and best selected, £67, a decline of tos. from 
previous quotations. This probably comes from tle 
announcement of our export business. 

Messrs. Von Dadelszen & North, of London, under 
date of September 4, says: 

‘*Copper has been very dull throughout the month, 


and prices are lower. Chili bars have gare A fallen 
from £69 to £67. Named and best brands have 


commanded from 5s. to 4os. extra. The arrivals 
of Chili have been 4,209 tons, and the deliveries, 3,011. 
The Charters for the second half of July were 1,400 
tons; for the first half of August, 1,200 tons, and for 
second half of August, 1,900 tons. Australian copper 
has been very quiet, with little doing. Wallaroo on 
the spot has been very scarce, and realized £80 to £81 
per ton. Burra was more readily obtainable, from £75 
to £75.10; other sorts, £74 to £75. English has been 
easier to buy, and demand but moderate. We quote 
tough, £73 to £74; select, £75.10 to £76; sheets, £79 to 
£80, At the last Swansea ticketing the whole sale 


averaged 11s. 11d. per unit for an eee produce, 
125g per cent.; Cape ore realizing 12s. 7d. for a pro- 


duce of 29%. The following were the stocks: 
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COAL TRANSPORTATION AND GENERAL MINING STOCKS. . 



























































































































































SHARES | " | 
| ASSESSMENTS. DIVIDENDS. HIGHEST AND LOWEST QUOTATIONS PER SHARE IN 
Name and Location of |Feet on} Capita) |———-——- =} eases oe 
Company. Vein. | Stock ae ye ‘ ae rg — naan 
| Par! ota ate and Total Rate |Sept. ? | SALEs, 
| No. IVal. levied to | amountper | paid to |Last Dividend | per Pe te paw 18 a 19. ‘Sept. 20 ‘Sept. at | 
| | | date. share of last. | date. Ci eee a Pa ee 
ese Nat | 1 ae 
\— spam — ae iadéais oo. | H. | L. | H. | b |w|t || o H.| L.| H. | L. | 
ek eee eee eee rey t 
Coal Stocks. | | | ly. | Per | | | | - | . 
:, * | | $ |Mo. | Yr.’Amt $ Mo. | Yr. Amt. |cent.| | | | | | | = | 
Consol. Coal... <<... Mas | occu. Vacs ED | 
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Aug. 1st, Sept. rst, Sept. «st, 




















1877. 1877. 1876. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Stock, Liverpool & Swansea 16,884 18,282 13,863 
PE sp eeuee caine 8,420 7,916 6,170 
oe ee ees 4,747 4,642 4,408 
30,051 30,840 24,441 
Chili produce afloat and 
chartered by mail and 
RD Foc rnks be cewhee sake 8,4°0 7,000 9,429 
BURNER CLS ba esbaccksncascuss 38,451 37,840 33,870 
Australian afloat........... 1,120 716 1,113 


'Tim.—Straits abroad are unchanged. We note in 
this market a sale of 600 pigs of Billiton at 153 sc. ex- 
ship prompt cash. We quote in gold per Ib. as follows: 
Straits, very firm at 155,¢. 
refined, 153 


ac. 


>; L. & F., 15lec.@15\e. ; 
sc. : Banea, 18e. 


Messrs. Von Dadelszen & North, of London, under 
date of September 4, say: 

‘**Tin, with only slight periods of improvement, has 
been dull and declining during the month, and prices 
have been about 30s. a ton below last month. The 
stock here at last exceeds 10,000 tons, showing an in- 
crease of 489 tons during the month, but the quantity 
afloat is about 500 tons less. The shipments of Austra- 
lian for August are estimated at joo tons. The arri- 
vals of straits were small, 199 tons, of which 76 were 
simply in transit to America, but of Australian they 
were large, viz. 1,154 tons. The delivery from here 
was 793 tons, exclusive of the American transhipment. 
In Holland 580 tons of banca were delivered, and 240 
tons billiton. The closing prices here are £63.15 to £64 
for Australian,and £65 for straits. In Holland the mar- 
ket has been dull, closing at sof. for banca, and 33f. 
for billiton. The billiton sale in Java on the 13th ult. 
realized an average of 42 32-100f. per picul, equal to 
about £65 per ton in Holland. English tm has been 
drooping; the closing prices being £68.10 to £7o for 
ingots, and £70 for bar. The following are the sta- 
tistics of foreign tin, here and in Holland, compared 
with August and the preceding year. 


Aug. 1st Sept. rst Sept. cst 























1877. 1877. 1876. 
Tons. Tons. Tons, 
Banca on warrants, Holland... 1,517 937 793 
Billiton 24 ie -» 41,644 1,531 1,175 
Australian ‘* Fr oe 720 7OO 795 
Foreign tin in warehouse, Lon- 
0 ee ee 9,609 ~=10,0g0 7,73° 
Total availablestock........ 13,490 13,258 10,493 
Billiton afloat for Holland.... 640 896 1, 12¢ 
Straits ee London... 175 100 650 
Australian ss see 2500 2,000 1,600 
tte MRORE...k = sckkxincccxe 3,315 2,996 3.370 
Banca arrived forcoming sales 1,433 1,480 1,854 
Banca afloat per sailing vessels 76 71 218 
Price of straits, ........ic00s< £66 10 £65 00 £72 00 


Tin Plates.—These have a weakening tendency. 
We quote, in gold, per box, as follows: Charcoal tins, 
$6.55@6.62'4: and ternes, 36.1214; coke tins, 
ternes, $5.50(@5.62'3. 


Messrs. Robert Crooks & Co., of Liverpool, under 
date of September 6, say of tin and terne plates : 
‘‘During the past month the movement has been 
sharply downwards for charcoal tins, while coke tins 
only show a slight reduction in value, and ternes al- 
most none at all. Where there has been a change, it 
in every case has been in favor of buyers, and so dull 
is the feeling at date, that present quotations are readi- 
ly available for delivery any time over the next two 
months.” They report the following exports from 
Liverpool for month of August, as compared with the 
same month in 1876: 


ee a 


$5.70; and 


1877 


877. 1576. 

Boxes. Boxes. 

RNR askew ceeckesoeeknice oe 21,837 5,908 
ea eee 90,873 55,500 
NIE Ss Cella. Stn he com wis aioe HAM 10,828 18,176 
wet ene eee 18,001 17,542 
ID cas wc ucassccersc cs ok 8,186 20,313 


Spelter and Zince.—Domestic spelter is quoted 
at 53,@6\%c., and sales of a few car load lots have 
taken place. Sheet zinc continues quiet, and is quoted 
at 738@7'2¢. 

Antimony.—About 20 casks of Cookson’s was sold 
at 1134¢., since 
been held at r2c. gold, while Hallett’s is held at r13e. 


Quicksilver.—The San Francisco Commercial 
Herald of Sept. 13 says: ‘The market thus far during 


September has been in a feverish, unsettled state. The | 


outgoing steamship City of Peking for Hongkong will 


carry 2,650 flasks, most of this having been purchased | 
at 50@52!'2c., possibly 55c. paid in a few instances. At | 


this writing 50c. is the purchasing rate. Stocks are 


very light and the future of the market none can fore- | 


tell. The product of all our mines for the month of 
August aggregates 7,480 flasks. 
week were 1,738 flasks. The London quotation at date 
is £7.15s. Market closes dull at 4g@s5oc.” 

The Quicksilver exports by sea for the past week 
Were 3,368 flasks, valued at $140,624. 


when the price for this brand has | 


The receipts for the | 





Sait Lake Ore and Metal Market. 
Sat LAKE City, UTAH, Sept. 21, 1877. 


The market is very dull and quiet, and while the fol- 
lowing quotations are nominal at not over $50, no buy- 
ers can be found for round lots at above $40 and $1.17. 

Argentiferous Lead (Base Bullion).—$50 per ton 
for lead; $1.18 per ounce for silver ; $20 per ounce 
for gold. The quotations for silver are based upon the 
silver contents in the lead of 80 to 12c ounces per ton 
of 2,000 Ib. 

The Jnter-Ocean’s correspondent, under date of the 
12th inst., says: ‘* There is nochange in the bullion 
market to report ; contracts ahead are easily made at 
present prices, say $50 for lead, and $1.18 for silver. 
The shipments of ore and bullion for the week ending 
Sept. 8 were as follows: 16 cars bullion to Omaha, 15 
cars to Pittsburg, 4 cars to New York, 10 cars to San 
Francisco, 1 car to Chicago ; 3 cars lead ore to Omaha, 
5 cars to Pittsburg, 5 cars to Hilliard. Bullion, 963,- 
862; lead ore, 275,788. Total, 1,239,650. 











FINANCIAL. 


New York Stocks. 
New York, Friday Evening, Sept. 21, 1877. 

The business of the week in the coal shares has dif- 
fered but little from that of several weeks previous, 
and such is likely to be the case until after certain 
speculators who have loaded up with these stocks are 
compelled to sell for what they can get. Then the 
market will probably come under natural influences, 
and the general public will take more interest in 
the shares. The transactions in Delaware & Hudson 
Canal have aggregated 19,226 shares at 5014 @473s, 
closing at 47!2. Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad has ranged from 2 to 49%, closing at 50%. 
The sales of New Jersey Central Railroad have 
amounted to 2,130 shares at 17!2@18, closing at 17!2 

Union Pacific Railroad Co.—A dividend of 2 per 
cent. on the capital stock of this company will be paid 
on and after October 1 to stockholders ot record Sept. 
20, 1877. New York stockholders will be paid at office 
of Union Trust Company, 73 Broadway, and Boston 
stockholders at the office of the company. 

Danville, Hazleton & Wilkes-Barre Railroad.—The 
bondholders of this road have determined to foreclose 
the mortgage, and have petitioned the trustee to pro- 
ceed to sell the road and franchises without delay. 

Miscellaneous Sales and Quotations. 

Sales and quotations of the stocks and bonds dealt in here 
at Philadelphia, and Baltimore for the week ending the 2:st 
inst. are given in the following tables. The Philadelphia 
quotations will havea * affixed. The Baltimore quotations 
are indicated thus +. 
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STOCKS. 
—QUOTATIONS.— 
High- Low- Clos- Sales 
est. est. ing. Shares 
American Coal Co........ _— — 30 _ 
*Cambria Iron Co.............| — — 55 — 
*Pennsylvania Salt Manf’g Co.. — _ 60 — 
*Westmoreland Coal Co...... — _— 60 — 
*Buck Mountain Coal Co....., — —_ 25 -- 
*Schuylkill Nav.Co .......... _ - _ _ 
St. Louis, 1. M. & S. RR. Co.. 54 — 558 100 
Spring Mountain Coal Co......) 0 — -- 30 - 
tBalt. & Ohio RR. Co. pref... 10354 193 10214 49 
o o commen 15 112 Ilr 147 
tPittsburg & Connellsville RR.. — _ — _ 
+George’s Creek Coal Co...... —_ — go — 
tSanta Clara Mining Co....... _— — 5 _ 
tAtiantic Coal Co.............. — — 1.35 — 
BONDS. 
D., L. & W.78, Convt., 1892 J. & D.; — _ _ — 
= 2d mtge., 1881 M.&S8.)—- — 104 — 
N. J. C., rst mtge., new.../F. & A.j1r104g 110% 110 9,000 
*  ** st mt.,coms. 1899} Q. | 69% 69 69 20,090 
OS OE bn ce sexs M.&N.| 644 6339 64 2,000 
L. & W. B. Coal Co., cons. Q. 35 34 3434 35,000 
Am. Dock & Imp. 78....../J. & J.| — — 47 - 
| D. & H. C. Co., 1st m., 1884 J. & J.) — _— 9834 a 
et Sel ee “ 891d. & J.| 99% 100 2,000 
8 “  1877\0. & J.| — — 102% — 
si reg., 1894/A. & O.| — ae whe — 
“ « « coup, 1894/A. & O.'201 100% 100% 10,000 
St. L.1.M. & S., 1st mt. 1892 F. & A. 96 93% 9534 14,c00 
| Ches, & Ohio, rst mt., 1899 -- _ _ 23 — 
*L. V. RR.,con. m. 6x, 1923 J. & D. 944% 94 94 4,000 
- * ed m., 78, 1910 M. & S. 111 110% 110% 6,000 
reg., 1898 J. & D.| — _ _ — 
. *  coup., 18.8 J. & D.1083, — 109 2,000 
*P. RR., rst mtge., 18803. & J.105% — _ 2,000 

** Gen. mtge. reg., 1910 A. & O.| —_ _ 109 _ 

* Con, m. 68s. cou.. 1905'J. & D.| 9°97 — gt 8,000 
fina . ** reg.1905|  Q. 9% — go 3-0L0 
‘gen M. Coup., rg1c'\J. & J./107 — — 7,000 

* New Loan 5s ....... - 110 10834 — 18,200 
(ap. & R. RR., 75; 1893 A. & O.| — = = = 

* * con. m.7s.cou.1g11. J. & D. 102% 102 162 37,000 | 
** Deb. 6s, 1893. J. & J.) — om 40 _ 

** New convt. 78.1893 J. & J.| 57 55 57 8,500 
| * Con. mtge. 7s. reg.\J & D.| — 101% — 
Income 78 ....3896J. & D.| 68 _ 68 I',000 
*P.& R.C, & I. Oo. Deb. 78|M. & 8.) 50 _ 50 27,000 
oP. & BC. 1, CO. .0505 / — a oa — ee 
FL. C. & N. Co. 65, 1884 M. & Q. 104 _ 104 2,000 | 
ce ** RR. loan 1897 F. & Q. 104'2 104 104 2,500 | 
* Con. mtge. 78. J. & D.| — = — — 

2 * Cyt. gold, 1894 |M. & 8S.) — — 98 _ 
= ** Gold Loan, 1897 J. & D.| 88 = 88 500 
| Schuylkill Nav., 6s. 1897 |M.& Q.) — — _— 
| Pa, and N. Y. Canal, 78.. Jd. & D. 109 _ 109 3,000 
gy 4) Ce ae J. & J.) — —_ 60 — 

Susquehanna Coal Co. 6s.| = ~- on — 
Ches. & Ohio rst m. 6s../M. &N. | — — _ 
| Balt. & Ohio 6s, 1&80..... J. & J. | — — 102% — 
Vee - 68. 1885...... A. & O. |107 _ 107% 5c¢0 
Total transactions for the week................. $223,700 















Philadelphia Stocks, 





PHILADELPHIA, FRIDAY EVENING, Sept. 21, 1877. 


The quotations of coal stocks have been well main- 
tained. During the operations of the week at Philadel- 
phia the market has been very steady, and with*the 
exception of a decided advance in Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road stock, prices close within % per cent. of the rates 
prevailing a week ago. The transactions have amount- 
ed to about 66,000 shares, 45,000 shares of which were in 
Pennsylvania Railroad stock, and 15,000 shares Read- 
ing. 

Lehigh Valley Railroad Company.-The Philadelphia 
Ledger, of the 17th inst., says: ‘In ordinary times, 
when the entire traffic of the Lehigh Valley Railroad is 
unobstructed, the Lehigh and Mahanoy regions sup- 
ply about three-fourths of its tonnage, and the Wyom- 
ing region about one-fourth. As showing the com- 
es healthful condition of the Lehigh Valley 

Railroad Company during the past year of general 
shrinkage and of trouble in the coal trade, we have 
compiled a table of its net earnings for the past six 
months as compared with corresponding months last 
year: 
NET EARNINGS OF LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD. 


1877. Coal. Freight. Pass. (net). Total. 
March. ..$114,207 98 $35,544 08 $10,204 01 $159,956 07 
April.... 218,713 42 62,931 77 16,635 04 298,280 23 
ee 273,405 06 57,671 24 17,124 04 348,200 34 
June..... 211,308 79 48,273 13 17,294 12 276,876 04 
July eee 175,070 97 33,508 87 12,993 33 221,573 17 
August (partly estimated)................ 240,000 00 





$1,544,885 85 

‘*The annual interest and fixed charges of the com- 
pany are $1,600,000; deducting half of this amount, 
$800,000, from the above half year’s net income, and 
there remains $744,580, and, deducting again from this 
latter sum two half yearly dividends of $275,000 each, 
together amounts to $550,000, with $27,500 for a half 
year of tax, in all 3577,500, there remains of net in- 
come Over all charges $167,380. Bad as the past year 
has been for the anthracite coal trade, and specially 
interrupted as it has been in the Lehigh region, the 
above results hold out great encouragement in the 
near future for the holders of its stock and other se- 
curities. The actual figures on the 31st of July last 
showed net earnings in excess of those of correspond- 
ing time last year of £23,129. It is sometimes asked, 
where does this company get the money from which 
it pays interest and dividends? The foregoing shows.” 
Quotations of this stock have ranged during the week 
from 397s to 36, closing at 3914, with transactions of 
3,032 shares. 

United New Jersey Railroad and Canal Company. 
—This company announces its regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 214 per cent. payable on the 1oth of October. 

Mount Farm Coal and Oil Company.—This com- 
pany has declared a quarterly dividend of 2 per cent. 
Copper Stocks. 


Reported by Wilson W. Fay & Co., Bankers and Brokers 
Room 7, Traveler Building, 31 State Street. 


Boston, THURSDAY EVENING, Sept. 20, 1877. 


The market on coppers is livelier than it has been 
lately, a general activity and stirring up of the stocks 
being perceptible, and there is no doubt that a better 
state of affairs is not a long way off for this line of 
stocks. Not only the large stocks are active, but most 
of the small ones also. In fact, there have been sales 
of all thestocks on the list that have any market value 
at all, which shows a wonderful increase within the 
last few weeks. Calumet & Hecla has been even more 
active than usual, and has advanced during the week 
and sold as high as $175!%, but has fallen off again, 
and is now $174 bid and $175 asked. The holders of 
Allouez are evidently going to find a market for it, 
and for that purpose are offering it at $2 per share, and 
no bidders. Central has shifted around, and is now 
offered at $39, and no bidders. 

Copper Falls is rising slowly but surely, there being 
sales at $4.00, the stock being in demand at 315-16 
and offering at 4%. Franklin has also advanced and 
sold at 9.00 and closes 8.50 bid and 9.00 asked. Hum- 
boldt has had a little rise and sold at 25 andis now 
20@22. Nationa! is steady at 25 bid and 30 asked. In 
Madison, Mesnard, Minesota, Osceola, and Pewabic 
there is apparently nochange. Quincy advanced to 
38.00 and fell back to 37%, and is now 3744@38. 

Ridge has sold up to 2% during the week, but has de- 
clined to 2144 bid and 2! asked. The silvers have been 
taking a rest, and have got out of the way in order to 
give the coppers a chance, but have had a very fair 
amount of transactions for all that. 

Duncan has had aslight advance and sold at 2.0coand 
is now 2.00 to 24. International has declined a little 
and sold at 28 and closes 28 bid and 30 asked. 

The market altogether hasa marked improvement 
in appearance, most of the stocks advancing and the 
rest holding their own. 





Gold and Silver Stocks. 
Nrw York, Friday Evening, Sept. 21, 1877. 

| There is more attention being given to mining stocks 
| and more business has been done. The feature of the 
week has been Bertha & Edith, which has declined 
|from the closing price of $1.15 in our last, to 89c. to- 
| day, with sales of 64,600shares. The business in Moose 
| has amounted to 12,805 shares at prices ranging from 
5@6'%, closing at 534. The sales of Ontario aggregate 
1,450 shares at 217,@213g. Quicksilver preferred has 
ranged from 32'4@36%%, with salesof 4,700. The com- 


be ae stock has advanced from 1834 to 2244 with sales 


of 3,800 shares. 
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A. W. Wuitnrey.—The San Francisco Stock Report 
of the 14th inst. says: ‘‘ It is reported by a person just 
in from the Black Hills that A. W. Whitney, formerly 
a large operator here in stocks, has 145 stamps at work 
there crushing quartz, the profits of which amount to 
$3,000 per dav.” 


MINING STOCK QUOTATIONS IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


mining shares in San Francisco yesterday : 











REM acces cs casneescae TO (ENS oe ok pacdaclewais Re 
Sdaker he eee 2 RMON alc kc s sowie aleeaie 
Best & Belcher............ 19 {Northern Belle........... 

7 OT ae ee Se AIM So ichec.cond x paceces cecal as 
SOIR SoS cn ccae ns osnss .. Origina! Comstock....... ae 
ce eer eee | oe 24 
Chollar Potosi............ -. |Raymond & Ely.......... 11336 
COVRININ, . vc0sic0, eehicinaes 5: KRM oie 'c-5aha-w16 siete simix'oie's sk 
Con. Tperial. ..... 2.25... RIN ag prec ancc seurasiek beiKure | 7 
OOM. VIRB 6 ose. 5 ec cca ns 321%4|Seg. Belcher.............. ive 
ROI ics asesten cerns .. |Sierra Nevada............ 4% 
Crown: Point. «0.5.5... ih EE ooo sixth epee : 
IR alii a boda yacnicc ue Be VRIVOE BEMNN os akecen cans. oon ‘ 
pe a ee South Comstock.......... - 
Gould & Carry. ......45... | 9 |South California.......... 
Hale & Norcross....... .. 614|Southern Star........... ; 


Beaeaenee sees Trenton 


Indian Queen 
Julia 
RMN eels cx anieies soc o.ac 


MINN ic sacs a wipialeareiscore Yellow Jacket............ 
PMI o's Sen asdscesaes | Young America........... 





The Commercial He:ald of the 13th inst. says : 
‘There is quite a falling off in the aggregate business 
of the San Francisco Board during the past as com- 
pared with the previous week, though stocks have been 
well maintained, in many instances showing an im- 











Ontario Silver Mining Company.—The bullion pro- 
duct of this company from the 1st to the 14th inst., 
inclusive, was 44 bars, having an assay value of $91,- 
oe This outputis at the rate of about $6,560 per 
day. 


Eureka Consolidated Silver Mining Co.—This stock 


I ; ‘ ¢ | closed in San Francisco yesterday at $45 per share. 
We give below a table showing the closing price of 


Ex. dividend of $3 per share declared on the 15th inst. 
The market value of the mine at prevailing quotations 
is about $2,250,000, This company employs in its mine 
and furnaces over 300 men, the daily wages of whom 
amount to $1,200. It is probable that this number of 
men will soon be increased. 

The Leviathan Mining Co. has levied an assessment 
of 25 cents per share delinquent Oct. 13, amounting to 
$25,000, 

The Geneva Consolidated Mining Co., of White 
Pine County, Nev., has levied an assessment of 20 cents 
per share, amounting to $10,000, 

The Weatherville Ditch & Hydraulic Mining Co. 
has levied an assessment of $1 per share. 


New England Gold Mining Company.—At the recent 
annual meeting of this company, held in San Francisco, 
the financial report showed receipts amounting to $21,- 
050.67, being theresult of crushing 701 tons of ore, an 
average of $30°05 per ton, representing the product 
from February last.” 

Northern Belle Silver Mining Company.—The an- 
nual meeting of this company was held in San Fran 
cisco on the 1oth inst. The net value of the bullion 
produced during the year was $1,592,021. The bullion 
is all silver—not a trace of gold. The cash on hand is 
$86,000, out of which a dividend of $50,000 was de- 





St. Johns, N. B., Gas Co.—At a recent meeting of 


this company it was decided to give the directors 
avthority to raise what money was required for the 
rebuilding of its wo;ks, etc., either by loan or by de- 
benture. The sum will probably be about $45,000. 

Petalumna, Cal., Gas Co.—We note the recent in- 
corporation of this company, witb a capital stock of 
$100,000, 

Peoples Gas Company of Baltimore.—Ten shares of 
the stock of this company were sold during the week 
at 143% per cent. 

The Gas Question in Jersey City.—At a meeting of 

the Jersey City Board of Police Commissioners on the 
18th inst. it was decided to light the whole of the city 
with oil lamps. It has been the practice heretofore to 
light the 'ower, which is the more populous part of the 
city, with gas, and the outside districts, which are 
comparatively thinly settled, with oil. Several bids 
were received for the lighting of the oil lamps, and the 
contract was awarded to James Coyle, who is said to 
have bidden in the interest of the Fayette Vapor Light 
Company. For the lighting of tre gas lamps, the only 
bidder was the Jersey City and Hoboken Gas-light 
Company, who demanded $3.09 per month for each 
lamp. 
The Cumberland Gas Question.—The Common Coun- 
cil of Cumberland is considering a proposition from 
the Baltimore gasoline company, who offer to light. the 
streets with their patent burners at $17.40 each per 
annum. 

The following list of Companies in New York and vicinit 


are corrected weekly by GEorGE H. PRENTIss, Broker an 
Dealer in Gas stocks, No. 30 Broad street. N. Y. 
































provement over opening rates ; still, we cannot say | a, ee co = — Ss — Dividends. Quotat’ns 
that the market possesses any spirit or hope of an im- Pregame val a = oe aed ae ive teed oe Companies inNew| Capital | pa, |Rate| Am ss 
mediate improved activity, for the reason that the de- | ; oak ee tanec ; ’ 8 York and vicinity.| Stock. per | of |Date fipia |asva 
sire to realize on the smallest advance has too many ene * an. |last.| 1st. 
counteracting influences to prove beneficial to a very | Dividends to stockholders................+++. $600,000 Soe ps Bae ba oases ac, 
marked extent.” Mine IADOL BECOURE. «6.056. ckesasccrieseewe ces 266,435 $ J 
The Gold Hill News of the 12th inst. says: ‘ The| Mill labor (two mills)................eeeeeeee 138,321 aes -.-.- $,000,000! $100] 10% | 2}6 7 ,77| 95 | 96 
great bonanza of the north end, especially in the Cali- | Ore hauling............ssee cece cece eeeeee eens 127,813 N York * er ee po Z - Mar 7 127 on 
fornia mine, is literally spreading itself, showing Fuel. cot ft tree ecees ieee sae ee RRS Lee Seas ee 122,716 Metrop. ee spine “00 10% 5 |dune’77\125 ms 
increasing dimensions as further developed, longer, Supplies purchased in San BEANCIBED 6. 6:6'5 «62.05 70,316 “ © Gertf.|1,000,000] ....} 7% | 346} “ “|100 {x03 
wider and deeper. It is looking better now than ever Supples purvhased at mine..... yo ele aceeeeses _ 25,487 “ ‘** Bonds] 500,000)1,000] 7% | 346) ‘“‘ ‘‘|10oz2 | — 
before, and to say that there is another year’s divi-| The August bullion product was $105,726. The dividend | Harlem ‘ .... .|1,850,000| 50} 8% | 344|Aug.’77| 95 |100 
dends in sight, does not half tell the story. ~ The 1,750-| just declared is the twenty-eighth consecutive monthly Manhat. “nije: [42000000] 50 veoct 5 a "77|198 |200 
foot level, now just being opened, shows every indica- | dividend of $50,000 each, making a grand total of $1,- oe klyn.|2,000,000] 52) 7 5 ae ‘77 150 - 
ion of being richer and more extensive than any of | 400,000 to stockholders in a little over two years. The | N@SS8U, ()  .-.|1,000,000) 25)..--4) 4 Yy 77) 7 3 
tion § : . - ‘ . eae ge Certf.} 700,000}1,000] 7% | 33¢/July 77| 98 |10r 
its predecessors, and there is no reason for not believ- | Superintendent says the indications below the tenth People’s, “* ...|1,000,000! " 10]....$| 346|July *76| — | 4s 
ing that the great mass or wilderness of rich ore does | level give promise that the Northern Belle will be still “ ** Certf.| 300,000|1,000] 7% | 336|\July *77| 80 | 85 
not extend to the 2,000-foot level or even deeper. The| better in the future. ss ** B'ds | 325,000] ....| 7% | 3 |Feb. °77} 96 |100 
intense heat at the lower levels of the mines seriously ; Metrop. ‘ . ....|1,000,000] 10) 5% | 244|May '77| ©7%4| 72 
impedes ore development, and were it not for the Gas Stocks. Wmsb'rg * pet 10% algae 77 — 1228 
ingenious and effective appliances in use for sending New York, Fripay EvENING, Sept. 51, 1877. Citizen’s “* ..... |1,200,000| 20 4 : Jan. ” 69 | 75 
down — as _ _— ae one _ h — nO) “We note aslight advance in the stock of the Brooklyn | _ “ “* Certf.| | 320,000/1,000| 7% | 334| Apr. °77| 97 |x00 
deeper. This intense heat almost cooks the flesh on| companies, with which exception the tendency of the | J.C-,N.J........ 750,000} 20. 10% | 5 July *77Iz60 | — 
the miners’ bones.” _ list is lower. No transactions are reported Cent. Westch.N.Y| 466,000} 50) 7% | 4 |July'77/ 80 | go 
Standard Gold Mining Co.—From the recent an-| "7 : a P yD ., |Subur’n “ “| 295,000) 50} 7% | 3g|Apr. 77| g° |100 
nual report, it was shown that this company produced The Chicago Gas Question.—The Council Commit- | Municipal, N.Y..|1,500,000] 1oo].....!....|........ 175 | 85 
$277,000 for the fiscal year, from which its first divi-| tee has reported adversely on the proposition of the ane 
dend of $1 per share—equal to $50,0oo—was paid. Globe Company to light the city with cil. tPaid irregularly. 
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FIRE BRICK 


B. KREISCHER AND SON, 
Foot of Houston St., East River, 
NEW YORK. 


Blocks, Slabs, and Clay Retorts. 


Branch Works at Kriescherville, Staten Island. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


CHAS. D. COLSON, 


108 & 110 Franklin Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FIRE BRICK 


** Savace,”’ ‘‘ Jersey,” “ Laclede,” ‘‘ Scioto,” ‘* W. Va.,”’ etc., 
ete., for Blast Furnaces, Rolling Mills, Steel Works, Smelting 
and Refining Works, Zinc Works, Lime and Cement Kilns, etc. 


Blacklead Crucibles, Retorts, &c.; Hydraulic Cements. 


Gas Retorts and Settings. 


Special shapes of Fire Brick, for any purpose, made to 
order from patterns or drawings. 


Van Deventer & Patton,— 


Successors to LUDLow Patton & Co., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 6 WALL STREET, NEw YORK. 

C. Ii. VAN DEVENTER. Witi1am LuDLow PATTON. 

Stocks. Bonds, Gold and Government Securities Bought and 
Sold on Commission. Loans negotiated. Interest allowed on 
deposits. Dividends and Interest Warrants collected ard re- 
mitted. 


H Tracy Arnold & Co.,— 


Brokers in 


MINING AND MANUFACTURING STOCKS, 


57 Broapway, NEw YORK. 


Information respecting stocks and mining properties, cheer 
fully given upon application. 


George Tritch, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


SHELF HARDWARE, 


Iron, Nails, Steel, Horse Shoes, 


Pence Wire. Pumps, Agricultural Implements, Shingle Mills | 
Engines, Saw Mills, Circular Saws, Hose and 
Belting, Railroad Supplies, Stoves, 

Etc., Etc. 


Wire Rope, Scales, Hoisting Barrels and Ore 
Cars with Trucks, all kinds of Steam Engine 
Brass Goods, Gas Pipe, Etc., Ete., at Lowest 
Market Price. 

Corner Wazee and Fifteenth Streets. 
- Colorado. 


Denver, 


CHAMPION VENTILATOR, 


For Coa! and other Mines, Buildings, 
: Vessels, etc., 


Will citger exhaust air from, or force it into the Mine as 
required. Capacity, 50 to 500,000 cubic feet of air per minute, 
according to size, requiring but one horse-power for each 
10,000 teet. This Ventilator, with its Engine, comes much 
cheaper than any other Fan and Engine, now in use, of the 
same capacity. Several of these Ventilators are in successful 
operation. Send for circular. Award granted at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition in Groups 1 and 20, 


Address FRANCIS MURPHY, C. E., Patentee; or JOSEPH 
8. SMITH, Esq., 410 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


IMPROVED MINE LOCOMOTIVE.—Can be run for $5 00 
per day. Will do the work of 15 to 25 mules. Send for Cir- 
cular giving particulars. Burnham, Parry, Williams & Co., 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia. 


 §CIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


Catalogue sent free, by mail, on application. 
KR & BF. N. SPON, 446 Broome 8t., New York® 


[SerreMBER 22, 18,7. 


WHITWELL’S PATENT 


Fire Brick Hot Blast Stove 


Denver & Rio Grande Railway, 


For Colorado Springs, Manitou, Pueblo, and Canon City. 
Connecting at Colorado Springs with stages for Pueblo and 
vicinity ; at Pueblo with the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railway, for all points East. This forms the new and pictur- 
esque ‘Lhrough Line from Denver to the Missouri River ; at 
El Mora—southern terminus—with stages for Cimarron, Las 
Vegas, Santa Fe, etc.; at La Veta for Saguache, Del Norte, 
and the famous Gold and Silver Mines in San Juan District. 
For further information apply to Ticket Agent, City Oifice, 

249 16th Street, Denver. 

D. C. DODGE, Gen. Freight & Passenger Agent. 

W. W. BORST, Acting Superintendent. 


Denver, South Park and Pacific 
RAILROAD. 


Connecting at Morrison with South Park Stage Co. for Hall’s 
Gulch, Hamilton, Fairplay, Alma, Dudley, Oro City, California 
Gulch, Breckenridge, Montezuma, and Swan River. Also 
connect with A. B. Dicken’s Fast Freight Line. 

Morrison Springs offers unusual attractions for tourists 
pleasure seekers, and invalids. One of the finest hotels in 
the Territory is located here, in full view of the Snowy Range. 

Will run extra trains for all kinds of Excursions. 

Low rates given business men summering at Morrison, who 
visit the city daily. For further information apply to 

A. 8. HUGHES, Gen. Freight and Passenger Agent. 


Something Worth Knowing. 


Colorado has a new line of railroad extending from Pueblo 
down the Arkansas Valley through Southern Kansas City and 
Atchison on the Missouri Kiver, where connection is made with 
all the great trunk lines for all points inthe United States and 
Canada, avoiding tedious delays and vexatious transfers. 

This is the best built and best equipped road in the West. 
Our new line of Pullman Sleepers are the most luxuriant in 
the country. The only line equipped with air brakes and 
safety platforms. Try it. For detailed information, maps, 
time tables, ** lron Trail,’ and San Juan Guide, uddress 
U. BRADLEY, L. H. NUTTING, T. J. ANDERSON, 

Gen. Agt, Gen. Eastern Agt, Gen. Passenger A gt, 

Pueblo, Colorado, 229 Broadway, N.Y. ‘Topeka, Kansas 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


IS THE GREAT 


TRUNK LINE AND MAIL ROUTE 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 


It traverses the most interesting portions of the North Ameri- 
can Continent, and unites by unbroken tracks all the princi- 
pal cities on the Atlantic Coast, on the Great Lakes, and in 
the Mississippi Valley. 

Through trains are run over its lines between New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, in the East; and 
Buffalo, Rochester, Erie, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, and Louisville, in the North, West, and 
Southwest. 


apron es 








Makes a Ton of Foundry Iron 
less than a Ton of Fuel. 


ALSO MAKES 770 TONS OF IRON WEEKLY FROM 
ONE FURNACE. 


Adopted by the following firms in the United State 
Cedar Point Iron Co., Port Henry, N. Y., 4 stoves in blast. 
Etna Iron Co.. Ironton, O., 4 stoves in blast. 

Dunbar Iron Co., Dunbar, Pa., 3 stoves in blast 
Rising Fawn Iron Co., Ga., 3 stoves in blast. 
Buena Vista Furnace, Ky., 3 stoves in blast. 
Meir Iron Co., St. Louis, Mo., 8 stoves. 
Southern States Coal, Iron, and Land Co., Tenn., 8 stoves. 
Crane Iron Co., Pa., 3 stoves. 
Penna. Steel Co., Pa. 3 stoves, 
Norton Furnace, Ky., 4 stoves. 
H. Campbell & Sons, Onio, 3 stoves. 
Ashland Furnace, Ky., 3 stoves. 
Milton Furnace, Ohio., 3 stoves. 
Ogden Iron Co., Ohio., 3 stoves. 
Winona Iron Co. Ohio, 3 stoves. 
Moss & Marshall. Ohio, 2 stoves. 
Harford Furnace Co., Md., 2 stoves. 
And all the celebrated steel makers in the Old World. 


Agenuis. 

Western Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, Michigan, Wisconsin and Kentucky—Messrs. 
ns SHEPARD & LAMOND, 173 Wood Street, Pitts- 

urg. 

East Pennsylvania, New York, and all Eastern and Southern 
a J. L. HunTER, 426 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Is the Best Constructed Railroad on the Amer-= 
ican Continent, 


Its main lines are laid witha Double Track of Steel Rails, 
secured on Oak Ties imbedded in broken-stone ballast, which 
renders them impervious to the action of frost or freshets, and 
prevents annoyance from dust. All bridges are of iron or 
stone, constructed on the best known principles for safety and 
durability. 


BALTIMORE 


COPPER WORKS. 


POPE, COLE & CO. 


ARE CONSTANT PURCHASERS OF 


COPPER ORES, 


And Matte, Regulus and other Furnace Material. Also Ores 


bearing Copper and Silver, in any quantities, and at full 
market rates. 
Orrice: 57 SOUTH GAY ST,, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


—_ 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
RUNS THE MOST 


Perfect Rolling Stock in the World. 


Its engines are models of mechanical excellence, and its 
passenger cars are unequaled for comfort, elegance, anc 
strength. Superior Hotels and Eating-Honses are provided 
at all essential points, which, from their excellence of manage- 
ment and reasonable charges, have become the model estab- 
lishments of their kind. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
ENFORCES UPON ALL ITS EMPLOYEES 


STRICT COURTESY AND POLITENESS 


In their intercourse with the pee. and uses every effort to 
secure the comfort and contribute to the enjoyment of its pa- 
trons. 


Works. Canton. 


EDWARD P. WHITE, 
METAL BROKER, 


No. 36 Fulton Street, NEW YORK. 
P. O. Box 5672. 





ORE CRUSHERS. 
For crushing, grinding, and pulverizing Gold and_ Silver 


Quartz, Raw Bones, Phosphate Rock Plaster, Dye Woods, 
Minerals, and all other hard and tough substances. 


BAUGH & SONS, 
20 South Delaware Ave., PHILADELPHIA. 
“SUBSCRIBERS 
ENGINEERING AND 
MINING JOURNAL 


Can be supplied with convenient 
KILE COVERS 


At the following Prices : 


INGOT COPPER, TIN PLATES, PIG TIN, SPELTER, PIG 
LEAD, ANTIMONY, PIG IRON, SOLDER, SHEET 
ZINC, SHEATHING COPPER, COPPER BOT- 
TOMS, SHEET IRON, WIRE, &c. 





eS" Specia! attention given to Lake Superior Copper interests 


Boulter’s Superior Mufiles. 
— ASSAYERS 


CUPELLERS’ 


Portable 


Fumaces, 


Slides, Tile, Fire Brick, and Fire Clay for sale. 
Factory, 1609 North Street, Philadelphia, Pa | P. 0. Box, 4404. 


At this Office, 
By Mail (including postag. ) 
All orders should be accompanied by the Amount, 
Scientific Publishing Co., 
27 PARK PLACE, 


NEW YORK, 





